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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 
FOR— 
World History 

the Middle East (pp. 9-93); 

pages (pp. 5-8), “Newsmakers,” on 

Gen. Gruenther, possible successor to 

Eisenhower as NATO commander, and 

on Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgian states- 

man, now on a visit to the United States 

(p. 4). 

World Geography, Economic Geog 
raphy: Middle East oi) question, pp 
10-11. 

U. S. affairs and civics: news pages; 
pro-con discussion on “fair trade” (pp 
21-22); “Baseball Academy” juvenile 
delinquency project (p. 14). 

Vocational and personal guidance 
Job opportunities in engineering (spe- 
cial insert, pp. 17-20—see teaching aids 
on page 3-T) ; Career Club—apprentice- 
ship training (p. 16); Ask Gay Head 
p. 15); How Would You Solve It? 
(p. 31) 


Special Unit: BRITAIN IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST (pp. 9-13) 
Aim 
To understand the importance of the 
Middle East its oil 
Britain and world peace 


Unit on Britain in 
news 


and resources to 


Lesson Assignments 

(1) Why do some countries of the 
Middle East dislike both Britain and 
the U.S.P (2) Why would Stalin be 
interested in making the Middle East 
countries his satellites? (3) What are 
the causes of the British-Iranian oil 
dispute? (4) What explains the in- 
crease in Middle East oil production 
today? (5) Summarize two arguments 
offered by Britain and two by Egypt 
to support their rights and claims in: 
(a) the Suez Canal zone, (b) the Su- 
dan. 


Illustrative Aids 


World Week maps on pages 10 and 
13. Wall map of the Middle East 








WHAT'S AHEAD 
April 23, 1952 


Special Unit: Canada—history, rela 
tions with U. S., government, recent 
economic growth, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project (pro-con discussion). 

Mutual Security Agency “world 
friendship labels.” 

Good Citizens: “Teen Towii”—win- 
ning civic affairs project in Federation 
of Women’s Clubs national contest 

Vocational: printing 


April 30; World food problem. 

May 5: Television 

May 14: Finland and the Olympics. 
Also, SEMESTER REVIEW TEST-— 
four pages of map, picture, graph, and 
text questions, placed‘at the center fold 
of the magazine. 

May 21: Mexico's election 
achievement issue 


Student 





Preparation 

For student reports: (1) “What 
Went Wrong in Iran?,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 1/5/52. (2) “Oil, Poverty, 
and Power,” Business Week, 11/10/51 
(3) “Omens in the Middle East,” 
Commonweal, 2/8/52. (4) “Egypt for 
Egyptians,” New Republic, 2/4/52 


Procedure 

If more than one period is to be de- 
voted to this lesson, a period can be 
given over to map work on the Middle 
East countries. This will include map 
drawing and drilling for map skills. The 
statistics in the chart on page 11 can 
be used to teach graph making, either 
bar graphs or line graphs. In a one 
period lesson, the map and chart work 
can be readily integrated with the class 
discussion as class needs dictate 


Motivation 
Suppose this headline appeared in 


Week 


U. S. and British newspapers: “Middle 
East Countries Become Russia’s New 
Satellites.” What would you 

the reaction-to be in Britain? Why? In 
the U. S.? Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why are both the U. S. and 
Britain anxious to keep the good will 
of the Middle East countries? 

2. How do you explain the unfriend- 
ly attitude of some Moslem countries 
to both Britain and the U. S.? 

3. (Call for the meaning of the term, 
“boomerang.”) In what way did Iran’s 
nationalizing of her oil fields boomerang 
against her? 

4. Have the class turn to the map 
and chart on pages 10-11 to interpret 
the changing picture of oil production 
in the Middle East countries. (Oil-pro- 
ducing areas should be located on the 
map.) 

5. Why does Russia look upon the 
Middle East as a rich prize? 

6. Can Britain in the Middle East be 
described as a “toothless lion”? Why 
or why not? 

7. An Egyptian might argue, “How 
would you like your Panama Canal to 





Music Composition 
Encouraged by YCRA 


On page 27 of this issue of 
World Week, the radie industry 
announces the Young Composers 
Radio Awards (YCRA) for the en- 
couragement of composers of con- 
cert music in high schools and col- 
leges. 

Nationa! prives in the secondary 
school division consist of $500 
each, and must be used for further 
musical study. Regional and state 
prizes are also provided. 

For further details please refer 
your musically-inelined students to - 
the announcement on page 27 of 
this issue. 

(Advert isc te 
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be under the contro! of foreign coun- 
tries? Well, we don't want any for- 
eigners in our Suez Canal zone. We can 
take care of it ourselves.” How would 
you answer him? 

8. Why does Britain insist on keep- 
ing a controlling hand in the Suez 
Canal zone? Why does Britain refer to 
the Suez-Mediterranean route as “Brit- 
ain’s life-line”? 

9. Whose arguments for control of 
the Suez do you regard as most con- 
vincing? Why? 

10. Whose arguments for control of 
the Sudan do you regard as most con- 
vincing? Why? 


Attivities 

1. Class artists can have a field day 
drawing cartoons which will show the 
Iranian and Egyptian situations from 
British, Iranian, and Egyptian points 
of view. 

2. Bright students with a flair for 


TOOLS for 


dramatics can prepare or improvise a 
brief skit where British, Iranian, and 
U. S. representatives argue their points 
of view over the oil situation and try to 
reach a peace settlement. Similar dis- 
cussions can be developed from the Su- 
dan-Suez pro-and-con sections. 

3. The lesson invites map work, both 
oral interpretation and map drawing. 
(a) Students can work with two outline 
maps of the world and, using a pencil- 
shading technique, show the British 
empire before World War I and the 
reduced size of the empire today, and 
the British “life-line” to the Far East. 
(b) The statistics on page 11 can be 
used by the class or’a committee for 
making a bar graph 


Summary 

Is the United Nations the right place 
to refer the Iranian and Egyptian con- 
troversies for settlement? Why or why 
not? 


TEACHER 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Canada and the 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


April 23 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Teachers Kit, 1952, 
free, (includes Canada Handbook 1952, 
Canada from Sea to Sea. Fact Sheets, 
paper flag of Canada, wall map of Can- 
ada in color), Canadian Embassy, 1746 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington. 
Dit. 

ARTICLES: “Now 
of Age,” by Keith Munro, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Mar. 30, 1952. “Expanding 
Neighbor,” Time, Jan. 7, 1952. “Canada 
Gives Business a Break,” U. S. News & 
Werld Report, Feb. 29, 1952. “Indis- 
pensable Ally,” Time, Feb. 4, 1952 
“Canada, Land of Future.” U. S. News 
& World Report, Feb. 22. 1952. “How 
Good the St. Lawrence Seaway?” Busi- 
ness Week, Feb. 16, 1952. “St. Law- 
rence Seaway,” U. S. News & World 
Report, Oct. 12, 1951._“St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project,” by S. 
Woodward, Rotarian, Jan. 1952. “Can- 
ada’s West: New Boom Area,” U. §, 
News & World Report July 13, 1951. 
“Peacetime Whopper,” Newsweek, Apr. 
23, 1951. “Seaway: With or Without 
U. S. Aid?” Business Week, Aug. 11, 
1951. 

FILMS: French Canadians (St. Law- 
rence Lowland, Quebec) and Canada’s 
New Farmland (Peace River Valley, Al- 
berta), both from “The Earth and Its 


Canada Comes 


Peoples” Series, each 20 min., sale or 
rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29. River of Canada, 
22 minutes, sale or rent, National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 20, N. Y. Indus- 
trial life and natural scenery along the 
St. Lawrence. Peoples of Canada, 21 
minutes, sale or rent, International Film 
Bureau, Suite 1500, 6 N. Michigan 
Ave.. Chicago 2, Ill. Geography, re- 
sources, people — French Canadians, 
Maritimes, industria! workers of the 
east and farmers of the west. Industrial 
Provinces of Canada (Ontaria and 
Quebec), Maritime Provinces of Can- 
ada (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick) 
Prairie Provinces of Canada, Manitoba, 
Alberta, Sa Pacific Canada 
(British Columbia, Vancouver Island, 
Yukon territory), 11 minutes each, 
or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. For listings of their available free- 
loan films write: (1) Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., Dept. of Public Relations, 
Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada; (2) Canadian Trave) Film Li- 
braries, 400 West Madison St., Chicago 
6, Ill. 

FILMSTRIPS: Eastern Canada (50 
frames), Newfoundland (35 frames), 
Northern Canada (36 frames), West- 
ern Canada (58 frames), Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago is dh Ill. 


katchewan), 


sale 


Pro-Con: IS “FAIR TRADING” 
FAIR? (pp. 21-22) 
Aim 
To discuss the arguments for and 
against “fair trade” laws. 


Assignment 

Summarize, in your own words, four 
arguments for and against fair trade 
laws. 


Activity Approach 

This lesson can be conducted effec- 
tively by integrating the work of the 
following committees who have worked 
on these activities: 

1. Assign a committee to sound the 
opinion of these groups of people on 
fair trade laws and then report back to 
the class: family “breadwinners”; house- 
wives; students; and owners of local 
drug stores, book stores, chain stores, 
clothing stores. 

2. Another committee can make up 
a list of branded articles nationally ad- 
vertised. They will then shop around 
to make up a list of similar articles but 
not nationally advertised and compare 
prices. Suggested products can include 
aspirin, toothpaste, and cosmetics. 

3. Another committee can work up 
a script which shows a Congressional 
hearing taking place, with representa- 
tives of small business; a large depart- 
ment store, such as Macy's; and con- 
summers 


Procedure 

The Congressional hearing is going 
on. Each side presents its case. The 
committee calls on the opinion poll 
“experts” to present their findings. The 
price shoppers present their findings. 
The presentation over, let the class 
come in on the discussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is your own attitude toward 
fair trade laws? Why? Would your 
opinion be any different if your father 
owned a small business? a department 
store? Why? 

2. Would you want to see a “price 
war” take place in your town, as it took 
place in New York City among Macy’s 
and other large department stores? 
Why? or why not?” 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 24 

I. Cartoon Story: Great Britain (United 
Kingdom; England); Iran (Persia); wor- 
ried; pleased; oil (petroleum); Suez; 
(Anglo-Egyptian) Sudan. 

Il. In the Middle East: 1-c, 2-c, 3-c. 

Ill. Iranian Oil Problem: 1-T, 2-F, 3-F, 
4-O, 5-T, 6-O, 7-T, 8-T, 9-T, 10-F. 

IV. Suez and Sudan: 1-B, 2-E, 3-E, 4-B, 
5-B. 


More Teaching Aids on page 3-T. 
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United Press photo 


SUEZ SANDSTORM 


British soldiers on patrol 
near disputed waterway 


Unit on Britain 
in the Middle East - - 
see pages 9-13 





World Chompion N. Y. Yanks again choose 
Hamiltons! [t's an old_Yankee custom to win 
the Series—and to choose Hamiltons as their 
awards. This year most players picked either 
the Gordon for themselves or the Vicki (shown 
below) for their wives. The presentation will 
be made this week at Yankee Stadium. 


June —gold-filled case and 
bracelet, silver dial, $68.50. 





Which Hamilton 
do you want for 


2 
VN fd ad Donald—19 jewels. 14K 
natural gold case, $110. 


It’s hard to decide, isn’t it? Each ... and right on time. You'll never 
one’s a beauty! And don’t miss the be late for that special date if you 
many other smart Hamiltons at your wear a Hamilton! 
jeweler’s. He’s the man to see. (/ : 
‘boys es the man to see. (And All prices include Fed. Tax and are subject 
get your folks to go with you if you to change without notice. YOURS FREE— 
ee ae fascinating booklet “What Makes a Fine 
can!) Each Hamilton he will show Watch Fine?” Write Hamilton Watch Co., 
you is right in style, right in price Dept. J-1, Lancaster, Pa. 
Elva — gold-filled case and 
bracelet, silver dial, $63.25. 


Vieki— 14K natural or white natural Verna — 14K natural or Steeldon “di” -— sealed 

gold case, silk cord, $110. gold-filled case, $71.50. white gold case, $71.50. against moisture and dirt, 
both case and bracelet styled 
in steel, $67.50. 


America’s most «3 
wanted watch 


THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 





HOW TO GET MORE 
A's” 
ON YOUR 
REPORT CARD 


A recent survey among 
high school teachers showed: 


2 out of 3 teachers prefer 
ink-written papers and themes 


3 out of 4 teachers give higher 
marks for neat legible papers 


There you have the best 
reasons for buying an 
Esterbrook Fountain, Pen and 
using it from now on. 

An Esterbrook actually helps 
you to write neatly and 
clearly because it gives you 
precisely the right point for 
the way you write and 

makes writing easy. 


ee 


np 


CHOOSE 

THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


} 


or replace... 
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TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE 
of the University of Texas 
here, with out- 


Liberal and Applied 
Art's departments offer majors end 
degrees in twenty-five feide of study. 


Engineering and 
Sciemces are challenging 
fields of study for young men and 
women. Texas Western offers the only 
degrees in Mining Engineering and 
Metallurgy in Texas. Degrees are aiso 
avaitable in Electrical, Civil, and Geo- 
logical Engineering as well as in the 
fields of physics. chemistry, etc. 


Military Traiming is avaii- 
able te young men through an intensive 
ROTC program specializing in Anti-Aw- 
craft and Guided Missiles. 


Graduate Studies seadng 
to the Master of Arts degree are avail~ 
able in many of the arts and science 
departments. 


College Life is more simuiat- 
ing on this unique. friendly campus. 
Many social, cultural, scholastic 
advantages. Abundant outdoor and 
campus life. Strong intercollegiate ath- 
betics. National fraternities, sororities. 
New women's, men's dorms. Colorful 
Old Mexico is just across the Rio 
Grande. 
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Newsmakers 4 


PROPHET OF UNION 


“EUROPEAN unity” — that’s the 
theme on which Paul-Henri Spaak, 
53, Belgian statesman, has been 
preaching ever since World War II. 
This month U. S. cities from Boston 
to Dallas. Texas, heard his “sermon.” 

His cross-country speaking tour 
was sponsored by the American 
Committee on a United Europe. 
Later this month Spaak will go to 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., 
to lecture. 

Spaak has always been a fighter. 
In World War I the Germans in- 
vaded Belgium. Spaak, then 17, tried 
to sneak through the German lines 
to join the remnant of Belgian forces 
near the French border. He was cap- 
tured and imprisoned. 

After the war he was a firebrand 
Socialist orator and editor. When the 
Socialists finally came to power, 
Spaak—aged 37—became the young- 
est foreign minister in Belgium’s his- 
tory 

Then came World War II. Again 
the Germans seized Belgium._Flee- 
ing to England, Spaak helped carry 
on the fight to free his homeland 
After the war he served as premier 
and foreign minister. (At present his 
only office in Belgium is Senator. ) 


Keystone Pictures 


Meanwhile he is waging the great- 
est fight of his career—for unity 
among the nations of Europe and of 
the world. He was first president of 
the U. N. General Assembly; first 
president of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation 


(Marshall Plan council); first presi- 
dent of the Assembly of the Council 
of Europe. In December he dramati- 
cally resigned the latter job to wage 
—and win—a battle to get the Council 
to take a more active part in Euro- 
pean defense. 


“BRAIN OF THE ARMY” 


THIS story starts in Louisiana in 
September, 1941. That was three 
months before the U. S. plunged into 
World War II. Our Army was hold- 
ing its, first large-scale war games in 
years. 

The splendid work of two officers 
at the maneuvers caught the eye of 
the Army’s “top brass.” One of these 
officers was a 50-year-old colonel 
named Dwight D. Eisenhower The 
other was a 42-year-old major named 
Alfred M. Gruenther 

Before that month was over, Eisen- 
hower was a brigadier general and 
Gruenther. a lieutenant colonel. The 
next month, Eisenhower was chief of 


staff of the Third Army and Gruen- 
ther was his deputy. The next year, 
Eisenhower was in London as Allied 
commanding general in Europe. 
Gruenther was at ‘his side as top 
planner for the invasion of North 
Africa. (“Ike” called Gruenther his 
“right arm.”) So successful was 
Gruenther’s work that, at 43, he be- 
came the youngest major general in 
our Army. 

“Ike” and “Al” were separated for 
a while after the war. Gruenther be- 
came the top U. S. military plan- 
maker. This work and his amazing 
memory won him the nickname of 
“the brain of the Army.” 

In 1950 Eisemhower was back in 
Europe as Supreme Commander of 
North Atlantic Treaty forces. He 
picked Gruenther as chief of staff. 
Last year,’ on “Ike’s” recommenda- 
tion, Gruenther became a full gen- 
eral (four stars). 

Now there’s talk that “Ike” may 
soon resign his NATO command in 
order to*campaign for the Republi- 
can nomination for President. Gruen- 
ther says a Frenchman or Briton 
should succeed “Ike.” But who does 
“Ike” like? It’s generally believed 
that he wants Gruenther to take over 
the NATO job. 

Gruenther was born March 3, 
1899, in Platte Center, Nebraska. He 
didn’t especially want a military ca- 
reer. But, to please his father, he 
went to the U. S. Military Agademy 
at West Point and was graduated 
fourth: in his class. 


Wide World photo 


AMBASSADORS OF EUROPEAN UNITY: Left photo, Paul-Henri Spaak glances over Belgian newspapers during an inter- 
national conference (‘Belgique” is the name for Belgium in the French language). Right photo, General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower (left) with his chief of staff and possible successor as NATO military chief—General Alfred Maximilian Gruenther. 





Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Britain and Egypt confer 
on Suez-Sudan quarrel (p. 12). WORLD NEWS IN 
REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—Presidential race is wide open as 
Truman bows out; honor of disgraced War of 1812 here 
is restored; Tunisia turmoil troubles U. N.; Wilson quits 
as defense mobilizer; Morris-McGrath-McGranery 
triple-play ends Truman’s “inning” in corruption hunt; 
musk ox may be “cow of the future;” little progress is re- 
ported in Korea truce talks. 


PRESIDENTIAL SENATORS: What do you think of 
this idea (it’s in proposed laws now before both houses 
of Congress ): make all ex-Presidents “Senators-at-large” 
for life—with full pay and expense account of Senators— 
but no vote? 


BLAZING BIRTHDAY: The best way to make a fire 
—until April 7, 1827—was with flint and steel. On that 
day an Englishman named John Walker offered for sale 
100 objects called “sulphurate hyperoxygenata friction.” 
Now (on the 125th anniversary of that event) we call 
them matches. Every year five trillion matches are made 
(a tenth of them in the U. S.). Americans strike 57,- 
000,000 matches every hour! 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Teen-age sports stars— 
Tenley Albright, 16, of Newton Center, Mass., winner 
of the national senior women’s figure-skating champion- 
ship; Maureen Connolly, 17, of San Diego, Calif., tennis 
titleholder, named to the Wightman Cup (U. S.-Brit- 
ish tournament) team; Yoshi Oyakawa, 18, and Ford 
Konno, 19, both of Ohio State, who won titles in the 
national collegiate swimming championships. 


Wide World from U. 8. Navy 
WHAT IS IT? A fountain? An atom bomb? A fish leaping? Yes— 
a “‘fish’’ of Uncle Sam‘s Navy, tie submarine Pickerel. The 
camera clicked just as the sub shot up at a 48-degree 


one of the steepest “dives out of water” ever tried by a sub- 
marine. The Pickerel is a “GUPPY” (Greater Underwater Propul- 
sive Power) sub, with a snorkel breathing ag reed allows 
it to stay underwater for long periods. The surfacing test 

was made during studies of the design of this type of sub. 


Wide World photo 


BUSINESS CHAMPS: Donald Mastal (left) and 
Robert Broom (right), both of Detroit, Mich., and both 
16 years old, are officers of a mighty profitable business. 
It paid a 30 per cent dividend in its first year of opera- 
tions. On the basis of its financial report, this corpora- 
tion (Handy Products Unlimited) was picked as the 
nation’s No. 1 Junior Achievement company. In photo, 
Donald and Robert are receiving the award from G. 
Keith Funston, presideat of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Junior Achievement gives American high school- 
ers practical business experience running their own 
teen-age “industries” under guidance of adult business- 
men. JA operates in 65 cities and has “graduated” about 
75,000 young men and women in its 10 years of opera- 
tions. (see WW, Mar. 19, p. 33.) 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

THE BALL! Yes, the big league baseball season opened 
Tuesday—and the “team” that may decide this year’s 
pennant races is the nation’s armed forces. Some of 
the top stars will be “pitching” for Uncle Sam this sea- 
son. Reserve Captains Ted Williams of the Boston Red 
Sox and Jerry Coleman of the Yankees will soon go 
back to duty. Chet Nichols, 21, of the Braves, (he led 
the National League last year in earned-run average ) 
went into the Army last week. Willie Mays of the 
Giants is expected to go into service. But the draft has a 
silver lining for the Phillies. Curt Simmons, big gun 
of their pitching staff in 1950, got his discharge and 
prepared for mound duty. Art Houtteman of Detroit is 
back from service. Reports say Don Newcombe, star 
Dodger pitcher, may get his discharge from the Army. 


ENDQUOTE: King /"arouk of Egypt: “Kings are going 
out of style like tricycies and gas lights. Fifty years from 
now there won't be a king in the world but the King 


‘of England and people will look on him as just a curi- 


osity. If I should have a son [a son was born to him a 
few weeks ago] I'd start him on the respectable road of 
being a president of a Republic.” (For the latest on 
Farouk’s kingly titles, see page 13.) 
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Truman Bows Out 


Who'll be the next President? 

That’s a wide-open question, since 
President Truman announced last 
month he won't run for re-election. 

“I have served my country long 
and I think efficiently and honestly,” 
Truman told the Democratic party's 
Jefferson-Jackson day dinner in 
Washington. “I shall not saccept a 
renomination.” 

The President's decision affected 
both Democratic and Republican 
strategy for the election campaigns. 
For the Democrats, it means ‘a wide- 
open convention. For the Republi- 
cans, the problem is what kind of a 
campaign to wage, now that their 
principal target of criticism, Tru- 
man, isn’t running. 

Here’s how the campaign shapes 
up so far: 

Democrats: Three Senators are ac- 
tively running for the Presidential 
nominations: Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee, Richard Russell of Georgia, 
Robert Kerr of Oklahoma. The Pres 
ident reportedly has hoped that Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois will 
run. Vice-President Barkley has con- 
sidered making the race. On the ba- 
sis of primary victories in New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, and Nebras- 
ka, Kefauver now is leading the race 
for nomination. Stevenson has re- 
fused, so far, to enter the race. 

Republicans: There are four open 
candidates: Senator Taft of Ohio, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, ex- 
Governor Harold Stassen of Minne- 
sota, Governor Earl Warren of Calif- 
ornia. On the basis of state conven- 
tions and primaries so far held, Taft 
is in front, with Eisenhower second, 
and Stassen third. But 75 per cent of 
the Republican delegates still are to 
be chosen. Taft’s victories in Wiscon- 
sin and Nebraska primaries added 
steam to his carnpaign. It was report- 
ed that Eisenhower would return 
shortly for an active campaign. 


Corruption Probe Slides 


President Truman‘s program for 
getting rid of dishonest Federal of- 
ficials blew up with a loud: bang. 
Here's what happened: 

1. Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath fired Newbold Morris, who 
had been named an Assistant Attor- 
ney General. His job was to investi- 
gate corruption in the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

2. Truman Mc- 


announced that 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


Grath had resigned. McGrath indi- 
cated he had been asked by the Pres- 
ident to resign his post. 

8. Truman appointed Federal 
Judge James P. McGranery of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., 56, a former Demo- 
cratic Congressman, to be Attorney 
General. 

4. McGranery, who still must be 
approved by the Senate, said cor- 
ruption-hunting in future would be 
handled by the FBI. 

What's Behind It: During the last 
15 months, a series of Congressional 
investigations has revealed many 
cases of political favoritism or graft 
in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, the Justice Department, and 
other Administration agencies. 

Last January, McGrath got the 
President's permission to appoint 
Newbold Morris to clean up corrup- 
tion. Morris, 50, was a New York 
Republican reformer. He planned to 
send a 16-page questionnaire to all 
policy-making Government officials. 
The questions called for complete in- 
formation on the employees’ person- 


al finances, including income from 
outside sources. 

Morris sent the first questionnaires 
to McGrath and 500 other officials of 
the Justice Department. Last month, 
McGrath told a House committee he 
wasn’t going to answer the questions, 
and that he wouldn’t ask his employ- 
ees to answer them either. McGrath 
said the questions invaded the priv- 
ate affairs of individuals. 

The Attorney General said he 
wouldn't hire Morris again for such a 
job. He had a heated talk with Presi- 
dent Truman. Soon afterward Mc- 
Grath, fired Morris. Three hours later, 
Truman announced McGrath’s resig- 
nation and said McGranery would 
replace him. 

Morris turned over all his records 
to the FBI and said the Administra- 
tion. got rid of him because it didn’t 
want to be investigated. 

McGranery’s appointment to the 
Cabinet still must be approved by 
the Senate. Senator Pat McCarran 
(D. Nev.) is chairman of the Senate 
Juliciary Committee, which must 
first pass judgment. McCarran called 
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ON TO HELSINKI: Here is the 14-man basketball squad that will represent the 
U. S. at Olympic games. Seven are from U. of Kansas, five from Peoria (ill.) 
Caterpillars, two from Phillips Oilers. Third from left in front row is Clyde 
Lovellette, fifth, Dean Kelley. Last man on right in back row is Howie Williams. 





for an FBI investigation of McGran- 
ery, and will hold hearings on the 
nomination. 

The effect of all this is to leave 
Congress still investigating corrup- 
tion, while the Truman Administra- 
tion probe of itself has reached a 
complete standstill. The public is 
asking: Does either the Administra- 
tion or Congress really want a clean- 
up in this election year? 


Trouble in North Africa 


Moslem nationalism, rising 
throughout the Mediterranean area, 
has erupted recently in the North 
African territory of Tunisia. 

Tunisia, a French protectorate, ly- 
ing opposite Sicily, covers an area 
approximately the size of Louisiana. 
It has 3,500,000 people, mostly Arabs. 
Of the 300,000 Europeans, at least 
half are French. This French minori- 
ty of about 150,000 is reported to 
own 65 per cent. of the land and to 
control 95 per cent of the commerce. 

The nominal ruler is an Arab mon- 
arch, the Bey of Tunis, Sidi Moham- 
ed el-Amin Pasha. Under him is an 
1l-man Cabinet with six Arab mem- 
bers and an Arab Premier. The Bey’s 
signature is required for domestic 
laws, but otherwise his powers are 
limited. . 

The real ruler is the French Presi- 
dent General, Jean de Hautecloque. 
He is in charge of French military 
forces in Tunisia. He controls the 
country’s foreign relations. He also 
signs all domestic laws. 

Tunisian nationalists, spearheaded 
by the Neodestour (new constitu- 
tionalist) party, want more self-rule 
for Tunisia. They seek complete in- 
dependence in domestic» affairs, 
though they are willing to allow the 
French to control military and for- 
eign affairs. 

A few months ago, the Tunisians 
sent two representatives to the U. N. 
Security Council to plead their case. 
At the same time Arab nationalists 
staged demonstrations throughout 
Tunisia. 

Last month, the French President 
General arrested the Arab minister 
and “requested” the Bey to appoint a 
new Premier, friendly to the French. 
The Bey at first refused but later 
gave in. On March 28, he approved a 
new Cabinet with a pro-French pre- 
mier, Salah Eddine Baccouche. 

The French government then an- 
nounced a new plan granting more 
home-rule to the Tunisians. But this 
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EVEN TO PRINCES: Just as te all of us, graduation came last month to Crown Prince 
Akihito, eldest son of the Japanese Emperor. On Commencement Day at the 
Peers’ High School, Tekyo, he is shown (left) standing with his younger brother, 
two sisters, and an uncle, to receive his diploma. 


plan was denounced by the national- 
ists on the grounds that it continues 
French economic domination. 

Meantime, at the United Nations 
headquarters in New York, 12 Arab- 
Asian nations urged the Security 
Council to take up the Tunisian com- 
plaint against France. 


U. S. Seizes Steel 


One minute before the midnight 
deadline for a nation-wide steel 


merce to take over operation of the 
steel mills and keep production roll- 


ing. 

mat the same time, President Phillip 
Murray of the United Steelworkers 
of America CIO called off the strike 
and told his men to stay at work for 
the Government. 

The President's action came after a 
hectic day of negotiations between 
industry and union representatives. 
The talks were directed by the chair- 
man of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, Dr. Nathan Feinsinger. The 
seizure of the steel mills was pre- 
ceded by a radio address from the 
White House. Mr. Truman empha- 
sized the grave danger to our de- 
fense effort of interruption of steel 
production. He denounced the steel 
companies for demanding large price 
increases to offset the wage increases 
proposed by the WSB. 


The industry immediately chal- 
lenged the President's action. The 
companies, as well as leading mem- 
bers of Congress of both parties, in- 
sisted that the President does not 
have legal powers for such an exec- 
utive order. He was not acting under 
the Taft-Hartley law or any other 
existing labor law. The Attorney 
General's office held that Truman 
could act in such a national emer- 
gency under his general Constitu- 
tional powers. A legal battle between 
giant industry and giant government 
is certain to follow, for the steel in- 
dustry is contesting the seizure in the 
Federal courts. 

The crisis came one week after 
Charles E. Wilson, former Chairman 
of General Electric, resigned as di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. He and President Truman 
had sharply disagreed over wages 
and prices in the upset steel indus- 
try. Dr. John R. Steelman, Truman’s 
assistant, was appointed temporarily 
to take over Wilson’s post. 

What's Behind It: The Wage 
Stabilization Board was established 
under the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation to make recommendations on 
wages for the guidance of the stabili- 
zation authorities. It includes six in- 
dustry, six labor, and six public 
members. 

Last month, after long hearings, 
the labor and public members of the 




















WSB (a two thirds majority op- 
posed by the industry members) 


recommended a 26-cent hourly pay . 


raise for steel workers, including 
“fringe benefits.” The industry of- 
fered 16 cents an hour; but the union 
turned this down. 

Wilson and the industry insisted 
the WSB proposal would require an 
increase in steel prices that would 
upset all efforts to control inflation. 
The union and public members ob- 
jected to the price increases, They 
said the industry could absorb high- 
er wages without raising prices. Tru- 
man upheld them, and Wilson’s res- 
ignation followed. : 

If steel wages and prices both go 
up, it is generally believed that other 
industries will grant pay raises and 
ask for higher prices also. 


Cow of the Future? 


An Arctic explorer believes the 
musk ox is the “‘cow of the future.” 

He is John_J. Teal of McGill Uni- 
versity, Canada. This month Teal 
leaves for Ellesmere Island in the 
Canadian Arctic to round up eight 
musk oxen. He'll bring them back to 
his farm in Vermont. He aims to 
prove that the musk ox would make 
an excellent “cow” for New England: 

“The musk ox is not an ox and has 
no musk glands,” Teal says. “The 
true name of the beast is Ovibos. It 
is halfway between a sheep and a 
cow. The meat is better than beef, 
the wool is the lightest and softest 
known, and the milk is as good as 
cow’s milk. Furthermore, the Ovibos 
can live the year around on sparsely 
grassed lands like those of New 
England.” 

Once the Ovibos lived successfully 
as far south as Kentucky in North 
America. But when attacked, herds 
of Ovibos stand fast in a circle, 
horns pointing outward. This habit 
makes them easy prey for hunters. 
So many have been slaughtered that 
the animal is now nearly extinct. A 
small number still live in the Arctic 
regions. 


ON THE ¥ NEWS 


1. Who are: Richard Russell, Jean de 
Hautecloque, Akihito, John R. Steel- 
man, James P. McGranery? 

2. Tunisia lies in . 

8. Who said: “Don’t give up the 
ship!”? 
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Truce Talk Snags 

Negotiations for an armistice in 
Korea made little progress in the 
past two weeks. Both sides are still 
in sharp disagreement on three key 
issues: (A) whether prisoners of 
war should be forced to return to 
their homelands (as demanded by 
the Communists); (B) the right of 
the Communists to build airfields in 
North Korea during a truce; and 
(C) the inclusion of Soviet Russia 
among the six “neutral” nations to 
police the armistice. 

There were unofficial reports that 
the Communists may withdraw their 
demand for naming Russia as one of 
the inspectors, if the U. N. agrees to 
permit them to build airfields during 
the armistice. 

Last week, too, the Red Command 
in North Korea announced over the 
radio that there would be no repris- 
als against prisoners in Allied hands 
who had renounced cSmmunism. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS’ WINDFALL: A 
printing-press mistake on a sheet of 
United Nations stamps may become a 
valuable collectors’ rarity in future. The 
new U.N. 3-cent issue shows the blue and 
white U.N. flag centered in a five-lan- 
gvage border. But the first sheet slipped, 
and the flag looked as if it were at half 
mast. U.N. Post Office withdrew them, 
but smart observers held on to about 50 
copies, which they hope will command 
fancy prices. Wrong and right versions 
shown above. 


Observers, however, believe that a 
mere promise from the Communists 
that no harm will befall the returned 
prisoners will not be aceptable to 
the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, fighting on the battle- 
front was slowed down by heavy 
rains that grounded most planes and 
limited infantry troops to skirmishes. 


Restored Hero 


A Congressional committee has 
voted to clear the honor of Lt. Wil- 
liam S. Cox, a hero of the War of 
1812 who was court-martialed 138 
years ago. 

Cox at 23 was a naval officer on 
the U. S. Frigate Chesapeake. In 
1813, the Chesapeake attacked the 
British Frigate Shannon off Boston 
harbor. Captain James Lawrence of 
the Chesapeake fell, mortally wound- 
ed. “Don't give up the ship!” he 
shouted—a cry that has become a 
U. S. Navy motto. 

Lt. Cox helped carry his dying 
skipper below. The British won that 
battle apd captured the Chesapeake. 
The next year, the Navy court-mar- 
tialed and convicted Cox for “neglect 
of duty.” As senior nonwounded of- 
ficer, it said, he should have re- 
mained on deck to direct the battle. 

Since his death in 1874, Cox’s de- 
scendants have fought to clear his 
name. They argued that Cox did not 
realize he was in command when he 
helped Captain Lawrence below 
deck. Afterward, they said, Cox 
fought his guns bravely until his 
crews deserted, and then, cutlass in 
hand, rushed on deck to repel the 
British boarders. They charged that 
Lawrence disobeyed orders by at- 
tacking the British ship—and that 
Cox was sacrificed as a “scapegoat” 
for the defeat that followed. 

Two years ago, Cox’s great-grand- 
son—Electus Litchfield of New York 
City—persuaded a Congressman to 
introduce a resolution restoring to 
Cox his naval lieutenancy. The Navy 
looked into its records, and admitted 
that an injustice had been done. 
This month the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee approved the resolu- 
tion. The resolution must be passed 
by the House and Senate, and signed 
by the President. y 
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BRITAIN 
n the Middle East 


The Lion 
Shows His Teeth 


WISTING the lion’s tail” has 
become great sport in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The lion (you see him prancing 
in the upper left corner of this page) 
is Great Britain. Eight hundred 
years ago the kings of England 
marked a lion design on their shield. 
Ever since, the lion—“king of beasts” 
—has been a symbol for Britain. 

“Tail twisting” means annoying 
the British lion. Few countries dared 
try it a century ago. In those days 
the lion’s roar thundered around the 
world. Britain ruled the high seas 
and a quarter of the world’s land. 

Nowadays the British lion isn’t as 
fearsome as he used to be. Two 
World Wars have sapped Britain’s 
strength. Most of her possessions, 
except those in Africa, have won 
freedom. 

Now Britain is having trouble in 
the Middle East—that drought-rid- 
den land stretching from Egypt to 
Iran. Most of the people are poor 
herdsmen and farmers, mostly fol- 
lowers of the Moslem religion. 

Many leaders in these countries 
are trying to get rid of every sign 
of British advice and influence. 

Iran gave the lion’s tail a great 
tug (see next page). Now Egypt 
is trying it (see pages 12-13). 

But the lion, though backed into 
a corner, still has sharp teeth and 
claws, as the Egyptians found out. 
Britain has turned the Suez Canal 
region into the biggest British mili- 
tary base outside of England. British 
troops stand guard at the fringes of 
the Middle East—in East Africa, the 
Sudan, the island of Cyprus. They 
stand guard insiede the Moslem Mid- 
dle East itself. The British have 
bases in Iraq (under treaty rights 
that expire in 1955) and Jordan. 
Jordan’s armed force, one of the 
best in the Moslem world, runs with 


the help of British payments and 
British officers. 

How and why did Britain get 
mixed up in Middle Eastern affairs? 
There are two main reasons: 


1. INDIA 


Britain got control of India in the 
18th century. A rich trade quickly 
grew up. Sailing ships carried most 
of the goods by a route that went 
clear around the southern end of 
Africa. 

Turkey—a weak and corrupt em- 
pire ruled by a king called the 
“sultan”"—ruled much of the Middle 
East at that time. Britain helped the 





Turks keep control of their empire. 
Why? So that no powerful nation— 
Russia, y—could grab the 
Middle East and hold the lands be- 
tween Europe and India. 

So Turkey helped stand guard 
over the road to India. But later the 
British themselves picked up pieces 
of Turkey’s crumbling empire. 

Egypt came first. The Turkish 
sultan claimed to rule Egypt, but 
that country was really semi-inde- 
pendent under its own ruler. 

In 1875 the British bought the 
largest single block of shares in the 
Suez Canal company. The canal had 
opened a shorter; safer sea route for 
Britain’s ships on their way to and 
from the Far East and India. 

Britain bought the stock from the 
Egyptian ruler. He wanted to sell it 
because he was broke. Egypt's gov- 
ernment was so hard up that Euro- 
peans who owned Egyptian bonds 
weren't getting paid. So France and 
Britain together took over manage- 
ment of Egypt's treasury. 

Angered at these signs that for- 
eigners were running their country, 
the Egyptians rose in revolt. As a re- 
sult the British sent troops to occupy 
all of Egypt in 1882. 

The British took some more slices 
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“DANGEROUS FLIRTATION”: Anti-Western oe is so strong in most Moslem 
countries that they are neutral in the “cold war’ and sometimes vote with Russia 
in the U. N. Poverty in Moslem nations encourages growth of communism. 











of Turkey—Palestine and Iraq—after 
Turkey, ally of Germany, surrend- 
ered in World War I. 

Farther east, the British were busy 
in Iran. In 1907 Britain and Russia 
made an agreement. Britain prom- 
ised to let Russia control the trade 
and resources of northern Iran if the 
Russians would let Britain do the 
same in southern Iran. (Nobody 
asked the Iranians for their opinion. ) 


2. OIL 

An Englishman named William 
Knox D’Arcy believed there were 
petroleum deposits in Iran. He was 
right. In 1907—the same year the 
British-Russian “sphere of influence” 
agreement about Iran was’ made— 
D'Arcy struck it rich. The Iranian 
government gave a British company 
the right to take out the oil of south- 
ern Iran. 

Later, British and American com- 
panies found oil in Iraq and eastern 
Arabia. The oil companies shipped 
much oil by sea, but they also laid 
pipelines to the Mediterranean Sea. 
This shortened’ the oil’s journey to 
the chief customers: the nations of 
Western Europe. These oil pipelines 
cross other Middle Eastern nations 
—Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel: 

Middle Eastern oil provides the 
chief fuel for the British navy. It 
provides fuel for many industries in 
Britain and other nations of Western 
Europe. 


BRITISH POWER DECLINES 

When World War I ended, Britain 
was “top boss” in the Middle East. 

Since then British power there has 
been gradually wearing away. 

Egypt became independent in 
1922, Iraq in 1930, Jordan (formed 
from part of Palestine) in 1946. In 
1948 the rest of Palestine became 
the Jewish nation of Israel. 
Last year Iran took away Britain’s 
oil rights in Iran. Egypt wants to 
push Britain out of the Suez and 
the Sudan 

For half a Britain has 
stood guard over the Middle East. 
If Britain leaves, the danger is that 
Stalin march in. The Middle 
East nations are too weak to stop 
him. 

The Middle East would make a 
rich prize for the Communists. They 
would get: (1) a sixth of the world’s 
oil production; (2) a place to strike 
at -vital trade routes of the free 
world; (3) land routes to invade 
southern Asia, Africa, or Europe. 


new 


century 


may 


What Iran 


Wants: 


OIL—Untouched by 


“PEARL HARBOR” is a phrase 

with bitter meaning for Ameri- 
cans. It reminds us of the treacher- 
ous stab-in-the-back attack by Japan 
on December 7, 1941. 

“Abadan” is a word with bitter 
meaning for the British. It reminds 
them of a day of humiliation, Octo- 
ber 3, 1951. On that day the last 
British workers at the Abadan oil 


refinery left Iran. They departed to |. 


escape being thrown out by the 
Iranians. 

On Abadan, an island in Lran, near 
the head of the Persian Gulf, is the 
world’s largest oil refinery. A year 
ago, it supplied a third of the oil 
used by Western Europe and most 
of the fuel for the British navy. To- 
day Abadan is almost a “ghost 
town.” Let’s see what happened. 

The oil fields of southwest Iran 
were developed by the Anglo-Iran- 


ian Oil Company. The British gov- 
ernment owns 53 per cent of the 
stock in this company. Most of the: 
officials and the technical workers 
are British. Anglo-Iranian has oil 
properties in several countries. But 
the heart of its “empire” was its 
billion-dollar investment in Iran: 80 
oil wells, 1,700 miles of pipeline, the 
great Abadan refinery. 

In 1933 Iran and Anglo-Iranian 
made an agreement. It gave the com- 
pany the exclusive right to take oil 
from southwest Iran for 60 years. In 
return, Iran got 40 per cent of the 
profits. 

Later, Iran decided she wanted 
more. While lranians and British 
dickered, a government headed by 
Mohammed Mossadegh came to 
power in Iran a year ago. At Mossa- 
degh’s demand, the Iranian parlia- 
ment voted to nationalize oil prop- 
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Oil concessions on this map turn out one sixth of the world’s oil. Practically 
all of it goes to the free world (mostly Western Europe). In addition, the Middle 
East has about half the proved oil reserves of the world—50 billion barrels. 





British Hands 


erties in Iran. In other words, all 
Anglo-Iranian properties in Iran be- 
came Iranian government property. 

Britain complained to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice (World 
Court) that Iran had no right to 
break its agreement with Anglo- 
Iranian. The court will open hear- 
ings on the case early in May. 

Last summer, efforts were made to 
arrange a compromise between Iran 
and Britain. The efforts failed. Iran 
forced all British oil workers to leave 
Iran. 

Now Iran has the wells and re- 
finery but few trained workers to 
run them. Iran is producing only a 
little oil—all for use in Iran. None 
goes to the world market. (Iran is 
trying to arrange oil sales to some 
Russian satellite countries. ) 


WORLD BANK PLAN 


How can the flow of Iran’s oil be 
started again? The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment (World Bank) offered to 
provide money and technical work- 
ers to get production and sales go- 
ing. 

Iran wants to start turning out oil 
again—but not with British help. 
Iran refused the World Bank plan 
when the bank wouldn’t promise to 
use only non-British technicians. 

Iran’s government is hard up for 
funds because of the loss of oil in- 
come. 

Last month the U. S. refused a 
$120,000,000 loan asked by Iran. “If 
Iran needs money” (the~U. S. said 





The “New Look” in 
Middle East Oil 


Production, in barrels of oil per day 


Estimated a’ 


1950 End of 1952 


665,000 
490,000 
350,000 
136,000 
25,000 
30,000 


1,696,000 1,875,000 


Now 
35,000 


Iran 

Saudi Arabia 
Kuwait 

Iraq 

Qatar 
Bahrein 


Three Lions 


Iranian oil worker—a Moslem, like most lIranians—bows toward Mecca at the 
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reservoirs in the background are for 


storage of butane, a gas used for cooking purposes. It is an oil-industry product. 


in effect), “why doesn't she settle 
her quarrel with Britain over oil? 
Then Iran will have all the income 
she needs.” 

When Abadan closed down, the 
free world wondered: “How can we 
get along without Iranian oil?” But 
things have changed a 1dt in a year. 


Now the free world is beginning to- 


worry: “If Iran starts producing oil 
again—what will we do with it?” 
The reason is that the Middle East 
is producing more oil today than at 
the height of Abadan’s operations 


’ (see table). And output in Arabia 


and Iraq is rising by leaps and 
bounds. 

The chief problem is that the loss 
of Abadan cut down refining ca- 
pacity. For most uses, crude oil has 
to be refined. The refinery also sepa- 
rates from the erude oil such prod- 
ucts as gasoline and kerosene. 

New refineries are being rushed 
to completion in Britain and on the 
continent of Europe. 

To speed oil from Iraq to Europe, 
a new pipeline is being built to the 
Mediterranean at Banias, Syria (see 
map ). Shipments through part of the 
line have already begun. When the 





Unusual words in this issue ore defined 
and pronounced on page 29. 


line is in full operation, Iraq’s oil 
output is expected to hit 300,000 
barrels of oil a day and, eventually, 
perhaps 440,000 barrels a day. 


U. S. OIL INTERESTS 


In Iraq and Arabia the oil is pro- 
duced by European and U. S. compa- 
nies. The British have large interests 
in most of these companies. The 
chief exception is Arabian-American 
Oil Company, owned by U. S. “il 
companies. It controls oil output in 
Saudi Arabia. ; 

In Iraq and Arabia the companies 
recently agreed to share net profits 
50-50 with the governments of the 
countries. Iraq and the Arabian 
sheikhs seem to be well satisfied with 
this rich source of income. 
have made no moves to nationalize 
oil properties. 

While the British worry about 
their oil supply, they have other 
troubles in another part of the Mid- 
dle East—Egypt (turn page). 
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What Egypt Wants: 


* & PERIRE terram gentibus —“to 
open the earth to all peoples.” 

That was the dream of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, a French engineer 

He fulfilled his dream by digging 
a ditch. It’s no ordinary ditch. It's 
100 miles long. Its width its 197 feet 
at the narrowest point. It’s deep 
enough so that ocean-going ships 
can pass through. It’s a shortcut that 
saves two weeks’ time and 4,000 
miles of travel on a voyage between 
Europe and the Far East. 

We are talking, of course, about 
the Suez Canal, the world’s busiest 
inter-ocean canal. The canal crosses 
the Suez Isthmus, near the point on 
the map where Africa becomes Asia. 

SEEING SUEZ 

Imagine that you're aboard a Brit- 

ish freighter bound for India 


Under blue Mediterranean skies, 
the ship slides into Port Said The 


city is built partly on the sand and_ 


mud dug out in building the canal. 
As your ship enters the harbor, 
hawkers come by in little boats, of- 
fering knicknacks, jewels, and per- 
haps Oriental rugs for sale. Acfoss 
the canal, on the east bank, you can 
see Port Fuad. This city, where canal 


workers live, is only 26 years old. 

4 pilot comes out to the ship. Most 
Suez pilots are Europeans. 

“Taking a big ship through the 
canal is a job as delicate as making 
watches,” say canal officials. 

In normal times about 30 ships a 
day go through the canal and the 
trip takes about half a day. But these 
days aren't normal times. The Egyp- 
tian government is demanding that 
the British get out of Suez. Most of 
the Egyptian canal workers are on 
strike. When riots broke out a few 
weeks ago, the British increased their 
troops along the canal to nearly 
70,000. Some soldiers have been 
transferred recently, now that quiet 
is restored. But with al] these upset- 
ting conditions, traffic on the canal at 
present is less than usual and slower. 

If you could see your ship from a 
little way off, it would seem to be 
sailing right through the desert. Most 
of the time there is nothing in sight 
but sand and sky and the narrow, 
straight streak of water on which the 
ship moves. 

The land is so flat that de Lesseps 
didn’t have to build locks. He dug 
the canal to sea level. 

The canal passes through several 


United Press photo 


British troops are guarding Suez Canal (see also cover). Tankers carrying oil 
products, like the ship above, normally make up two thirds of Suez Canal traffic. 


(1) SUEZ 


lakes. On the west side of the Suez 
Canal you catch glimpses of the tree- 
lined Sweet Water Canal, which car- 
ries water from the Nile. Midway 
along the Suez Canal you pass the 
garden-city of Ismailia. British troops 
tought Egyptian rioters there a few 
weeks ago. 

The canal ends at the city of Suez. 
From here your ship goes through 
the Gulf of Suez to the Red Sea. 


THE CANAL COMPANY 


Who runs the canal? It is a private 
business with a distinctly “Ftench 
flavor.” French businessmen own 52 
per cent of the stock in the canal 
company. Half the 32 directors are 
French. There are also 10 Britons, 
four Egyptians, a Dutchman, and an 
American. 

When de Lesseps started the canal 
in 1859 the British hoped he would 
fail. They feared France would get 
too much power in the Middle East. 

But de Lesseps succeeded. The 
British woke up to the fact that the 
canal would benefit their own ship- 
ping. (About a third of the vessels 
that pass through Suez are British.) 

In 1875 the Egyptian ruler offered 
to sell his shares in the canal com- 
pany—44 per cent of the total stock. 
The British government bought the 
stock and became the largest single 
stockholder. 

Britain holds the approaches to the 
canal..Cyprus in the Mediterranean 
and Aden at the south end of the 
Red Sea are British colonies. Under 
a treaty of 1936, Egypt gave Britain 
the right to keep troops and planes 
in the canal region for 20 years. Last 
fall Egypt announced that this treaty 
is no longer in force. 

For a while anti-British feeling 
was so violent that calm talks with 
Britain were impossible. 

But recently King Farouk of Egypt 
appointed a new prime minister, 
Ahmed Naguib al Hilaili Pasha. The 
Egyptian parliament was dissolved 
and new elections set for May 18. 

(Continued on page 26) 





(2) SUDAN 


_ a stroke of the pen, King 

Farouk of Egypt quadrupled 

the size of his kingdom. (At least, 
that’s what he claims. ) 

*He announced recently that he is 


king, not only of Egypt, but also of . 


the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The Su- 
dan covers nearly a million square 
miles. It is almost three times as big 
as Egypt in area. (The Sudan’s pop- 
ulation is about 8,000,000; Egypt's, 
over 20,000,000. ) 


FAROUK’S NEW TITLE 


There’s one trouble with Farouk’s 
new title of “King of Egypt and the 
Sudan.” The problem, for Farouk, 
is that the British don’t adthit his 
claim to the Sudan. And the British 
control the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

To geographers, the Sudan is the 
whole vast “slice” of Africa between 
the Sahara Desert and the jungles 
of the Congo and from the Atlantic 
to Ethiopia. The Arabs gave the re- 
gion its hame: Beled-es-Sudan—“land 

the black people.” France rules 
the western part. The Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan (the eastern part) is 
almost a third as large in area as the 
United States. 

It’s a hot place. Frost is unknown. 
In June, the hottest month, the tem- 
perature may rise as high as 113 de- 
grees. 


SUDAN PRODUCTS 


It's a dry place. The north is a rain- 
less desert. Rainfall increases as you 
go south. The southern Sudan is a 
damp and dismal swamp where fever 
lurks, From the forests of the south 
come most of the world’s supply of 
gum arabic. It is used in ink, glue, 
and candy. 

The Sudan’s chief product is cot- 
ton. The fine “long staple” cotton of 
Egypt originated in the Sudan. With 
water from the Nile, large cotton 
crops are grown in parts of the 
Sudan. * 

In government, the Sudan is a 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 29. 


THE NILE River 
flows through the 
Sudan into Egypt. 
Both countries are 
barren except 
along the Nile. 


“condominium”—a two-headed coun- 
try. In theory, Egypt and Britain run 
the Sudan together. The flags of both 
Britain and Egypt fly over govern- 
ment buildings. Actually, Britain is 
the boss. 

The condominium began half a 
century ago. 

The French were expanding their 
power eastward across Africa. Britain 
was afraid France would get control 
of the upper Nile. Meanwhile, war 
bands led by a Sudanese tribal lead- 
er known as the Mahdi wiped out 
two British armies. The British and 
Egyptians joined forces to conquer 
the Sudan in 1899. They set up a 
joint rule. 

The British-Egyptian treaty of 
1936 provided that the condominium 
should continue until 1956, unless 
both countries agree to change the 
arrangement. Now Egypt wants to 
be the sole ruler. Egypt says the 
treaty is out-of-date and wants it 
abolished. 


SHOULD BRITAIN 
GET OUT OF THE SUDAN? 


YES! say the Egyptians. 

1. “Hardly any rain falls in Egypt. 
Most of Egypt is a desert. All of it 
would be desert except for the Nile 
River. Thanks to the life-giving wa- 
ter of the Nile, Egypt supports a 
population of 20,000,000 people. But 
the Nile flows through the Sudan on 
its way to Egypt. Whoever holds the 
Sudan, holds a stranglehold on 


{British Troop 
- d 
ane Seana | \ ‘ 
J Britains 
Nc Lifeline” 


Christian Science Monitor 


Egypt. Britain—or the Sudan, if it 
became independent—might dam the 
upper Nile and starve Egypt. Egypt 
demands control of its lifeline—the / 
Nile.” 

2. “Since ancient times, over 4,000 
years ago, Egypt and the Sudan have 
been linked—sometimes under the 
same government, always through 
trade and culture. Egypt conquered 
the Sudan in 1820 and again (with 
British help) in 1899. Like the Egyp- 
tians, most of the Sudanese are Mos- 
lems. In race and religion they are 
much like the Egyptians. Many 
Sudanese want to be under Egypt's 
rule. They will be allowed some self- 
government under the Egyptian 


” 
, Crown. 


3. “Egypt needs the Sudan as an 
outlet for the growing Egyptian pop- 
ulation.” 

4. “British schemes for permitting 
the Sudan to have self-government 
are just a disguise for continuing 
British control. How can the Sudan- 
ese manage their own affairs? Nine 
tenths of them cannot read or write. 
There are only 80 Sudanese college 
graduates and 3,000 who have been 
to high school. The British would 
keep ‘advisers’ in the country and 
they would be the real rulers of a so- 
called ‘independent’ Sudan.” 


NO! say the British. 

1. “The northern Sudanese are 
Moslems with Arab blood, and they 
are rather like the Egyptians. But 

(Continued on page 26) 
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At Bat for Youth 


LL right, boys, time’s up!” 
A Sid Gordon, second baseman 
of the Boston Braves, yelled and 
waved his arms. Boys with baseball 
gloves started to shuffle unwillingly 
toward exits. ; 

Sid turned to me, saying: 

“Our first baseball class lasts from 
3:30 to 4:30 p.m.; our second, from 
4:30 to 5:30 p.m. What a tussle we 
have getting the first batch of pupils 
out so the others can come in! These 
boys like ABA so much that they 
hate to leave.” 

ABA stands for American Baseball 
Academy. Through ABA, big league 
ball players are helping to fight juve- 
nile delinquency. Recently I visited 
ABA’s “classroom”—a huge hall in a 
National Guard Armory in New York 
City. There I met the manager 6f 
ABA, baseball writer Malcolm Child. 


An Idea Is Born 
“How did the its 
§ start?” I asked 

“A year ago,” said Child, “I was 
talking with Phil Rizzuto, shortstop 
of the New York Yankees. The sub- 
ject of juvenile delinquency came 
up. We decided we ought to do 
something about it 

“Then we hit on the idea for ABA. 
Why not set up a free baseball school 
for underprivileged boys—the kind 
who start out in life with two strikes 
against them? It could be staffed 
with big league players. The players 
could teach baseball, and good citi- 
zenship, too—such as the importance 
of teamwork, fair play, and clean 
living.” 

Their idea won the support of 
leading New Yorkers, Child said. 
Last June the American Baseball 
Academy was founded, with Phil 
Rizzuto as president. Its expenses are 
paid by contributors from local busi- 
nessmen, such as Ward Melville, 
president of Thom McAn Company; 
John J. Bergen, investment banker; 
Jack I. Straus, president of Macy’s, 
and many others. Prominent politi- 


get 


Academy 


By BOB STEARNS 


cians, journalists, entertainers, and 
the general public of New York City 
also support ABA. 

When the baseball season closed 
last fall, ABA opened for business. 
For teachers, ABA engaged some of 
the greatest figures in baseball. The 
“courses” and instructors in its 1951- 
52 curriculum were: Batting—Monte 
Irvin (Giants); Catching—Yogi Berra 
(Yankees); Pitching—Ralph Branca 
(Dodgers); First Base—Gil Hodges 


- (Dodgers ); Infield—Phil Rizzuto and 


Gil McDougald ( Yankees); Outfield 
—Gene Woodling (Yankees), Sid 
Gordon ( Braves). 

ABA’s “student body” was made 
up of New York City boys selected 
for the Academy by local social 
agencies. 

The Academy held daily classes 
from November 5 to February 15. 


At the end of the “semester,” the 800 
pupils of ABA received lapel but- 
tons. The two best “graduates” in 
each of the three age groups (10 to 
12, 138 to 15, and 16 to 18) won 
trophies. Winners were picked not 
only for skill ir? ball playing but also 
for excellence in school work and 
good-conduct in their home neigh- 
borhoods. 

During my visit, I watched a scrub 
game of softball between two teams 
——25 pupils on a side. Yogi Berra 
was pitching. Beside me stood Sol 
Eskenazi, a social service worker on 
ABA's staff. 

“You're looking at some of the 
toughest boys in New York City,” he 
told me. “Yet I've never seen a fight 
at ABA. The boys are tickled pink 
with the chance to learn baseball 
from the game’s greatest. They line 
up, count off, and divide into squads 
by themselves—so they won't waste 
a moment's time during class.” 

Before I left, I talked with Mal- 
colm Child again. 

“By jnext fall,” he said, “we hope 
to gain enough contributions to run 
ABA again for 1952-53. In time, we 
hope to set up branch schools across 
the U. S., each staffed with big league 
ball players. Then not just hun- 
dreds, but thousands, of boys can be 
helped.” 


YANKEES Phil Rizzuto (left) and Gil McDougald (kneeling) show ABA pupils how 
te do a “hook slide.” McDougald, 23, was chosen “Rookie of the Year” in 1951. 
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Q. We are four 
freshmen boys 
with the same 
problem: some 
girls in our school 
who prefer to 
date the boys 
from a nearby 
school. What can 
we do to keep 

Gay Head these girls at our 
school and encourage them to date 
ius? 


A. Why not send a scouting party 
over to the rival school. and find out 
for yourselves how they do it! Does 
the nearby school sponsor more 
dances, parties, and social events 
than your school does? Are your 
rivals more courteous than you are? 
Do they “dress” for their school func- 
tions while you boys consider that 
just combing your hair is enough? 

Sometimes, because the boys from 
another school or town haven't been 
present during the time that the girls 
changed from “kids” to “date ma- 
terial,” they're more likely to con- 
sider the girls grown-up, and treat 
them so. Do the boys in your school 
treat the girls like kid sisters and 
tease them about their efforts to look 
pretty? Do you listen carefully ‘and 
thoughtfully to what the girls have to 
say, or do you make fun of their at- 
tempts to put into words their new 
ideas about government, foreign af- 
fairs, etc.? 

Some boys are so afraid to show 
girls that they like them that they 
bend over backwards trying to ig- 
nore them. Do you? Do the four of 
you ever take girls out on a date, 
and then leave them to amuse them- 
selves while you amuse each other 


with private jokes? Do you embar- - 


rass the girls by “horsing around” in 
public? Do you ask the girls for 
dates at least one or two days be- 
forehand? Do you know how to 
danc? reasonably well? Can you car- 
ry on an intelligent conversation with 
girls and their parents? 

Girls like to date boys who are 
polite, friendly, well-groomed, and 
kind. They like boys who are good 
sports, gooc! talkers, and goqd danc- 
ers. That’s a lot to expect from a boy 
at this stage in the dating game, but 
the closer a boy comes to the “ideal,” 
the closer to “home” the girl will 
stay! Greener pastures won't beckon 
so invitingly if the home-front boys 
make: a little extra effort. 


Q. I've been dating a boy for 
about a year. He's nice and very 
polite, but he never seems to take 
any pride in his appearance. How 
can I make him see that it’s just as 
important for a boy to dress nicely as 
it is for a girl? 


A. It isn’t easy to choose the best 
possible way (at the best possible 
time and in the best possible place) 
to tell someone something unpleas- 
ant. Here are a few suggestions to 
consider: 

The best possible way is the kind 
way. When you make any new sug- 
gestions, make them positively, Ap- 
peal to his pride. You might say, 
“Bud, if you’re going to apply for a 
job tomorrow (or make a book re- 
port, or visit your grandfather ), why 
don’t you wear a white shirt and 
that nice-looking’ blue-and-white 
striped tie? You look so smooth when 
you're slicked up.” Remember, too, 
that he may be dressing under finan- 
cial limitations or that his mother 
may choose his clothes. Don’t coyly 
give him a newspaper clipping on 
grooming and don't give him a blunt 
hint—a brush-and-comb set, for ex- 
ample! Don’t compare him with a 
rival. Do tell him why you admire 
a well-groomed or well - dressed 


friend of his—or a teacher whom he 


respects. Perhaps you could casually 
leaf through a magazine (or go win- 
dow shopping) and call his attention 
to certain styles or colors that might 
be becoming to him. 

The best possible time and the 
best possible place is when you're 
alone with him in any private place. 
Never make even a slightly critical 
comment in the presence of his friends 
or yours; or his family or yours. Don’t 
bring the matter up at the beginning 





Whath ob your txind? Be you have 


dating problems? Personality prob- 
lems? Family problems? If you have a 
question which you would like te have 
answered in “Ask Gay Head,” send it 
to: Gay Head, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
10, N. Y. Questions of greatest general 
interest will be discussed in future 
columns. 


of a date, or during a date, so that 
he feels self-conscious all evening. 

Boys just naturally want to please 
the girls they like, so let him know 
what pleases you—that you think he’s 
“terrific,” but that . . .!! 


. Q. I like a certain boy in school. 
Everyone says that if I speak first 
everything will take care of itself 
from there on. But every time I see 
him the words seem to stick in my 
throat. What can I do? He knows 
who I am and usually smiles at me. 


A. Sorry, but despite what “every- 
one says,” everything doesn’t depend 
on whether you speak to the boy first 
or not. Please don’t misunderstand; 
everything may very well go along 
just as you hope it will, but . .. What 
everything usually depends on is 
whether you two “hit it off’ when 
you get to know each other better— 


_whether or not the boy is allowed to 


date—whether or not he’s dating 
someone else. And if you accept the 
idéa that everything doesn’t depend 
on a few words, you should be less 
shy about speaking up! 

After all, which causes you the 
greater difficulty—the thought of not 
speaking to the boy or the thought 
of forcing yourself to smile and 
speak? Isn't it true that you're more 
perturbed because you can’t speak? 
If that’s t!.2 case, why not make up 
your mind that you prefer the mo- 
mentary discomfort of saying the lit- 
tle word “hello” to that of remaining 
sfient? (Remember that Emily Post is 
right there behind you: It’s the girl’s 
privilege to address a boy first.) 
Practice saying “hello” to everyone 
in any one of your classes, as you 
meet them in the corridor or on the 
street. Once you've formed this 
habit, you'll just automatically greet 
him when you meet unexpectedly. 
He knows who you are and he smiles; 
you know who he is, so return the 
smile. It isn’t forward—it’s friendly 
to speak to your classmates. 


(“How Would You Solve It?” 
appears on page 31 of this issue.) 
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A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


He Earned 


While He Learned 


ONE are the days when an aspir- 
ing young wage-earner had to 
give up years of his life to the long, 
unpaid working hours of an old-fash- 


ioned apprenticeship. More and 
more modern industries have devel- 
oped training programs through 
which young people can learn trade 
or business skills in a short period, 
and earn as they learn. 

Frigidaire, a division of General 
Motors Corporation, offers one ex- 
ample of how big businesses of to- 
day are creating new, exciting op- 
portunities for American youth. And 
25-year-old Dick Morris, of Dayton, 
Ohio, is one of many who have 
benefited from Frigidaire’s training 
program. 

Dick Morris is now a tool and die- 
maker for Frigidaire. Although he 
finished his four-year training course 
only a little over a year ago, he al- 
ready averages about $100 a week, 
counting his pay for overtime. 

Dick was very willing to tell the 
story behind his present job for the 
benefit of World Week readers. “I 
used to read the Scholastic Maga- 
zines myself, when I was a student 
at Parker Vocational H. S. here in 
Dayton,” he recalled. 

At Parker Vocational H. S., Dick 
gained valuable experience through 
the co-operative program at that 
school. Every other week he attend- 
ed school, where he majored in tool- 
making; during the alternate weeks 
he worked in the tool room of fhe 
National Cash Register Co. in Day- 
ton. 

Dick spent two years in the U. S 
Air Force after he graduated from 
Parker in 1944. There he studied air- 
plane mechanics. Honorably dis- 
charged from the Air Force in 1946 
Dick returned to Dayton and ap- 
plied for the four-year apprentice- 
ship training course in tool and die- 
making at Frigidaire. 

Dick had several points in his 
favor which helped him to get ac- 
cepted for the training at Frigidaire. 


1. He had a good high school edu- 
cation. To get the job at Frigidaire, 
it wasn't necessary for Dick to have 
been a graduate of a vocational high 
school, but it helped. Frigidaire’s ap- 
prenticeship is also open to prom- 
ising graduates of other types of high 
schools, as well as to able young 
men already working for Frigidaire. 

2. Tests showed that Dick had 
special mechanical ability. He passed 
the mechanical and math tests that 
Frigidaire gives to all applicants who 
want to become apprentices in tool 
and die-making. 

3. He had’ had valuable experi- 
ence. Dick's experiences in the Air 
Force and as a co-op working for the 
National Cash Register Company 
were very much in his favor. 

Dick is in fine physical condition 
and has a superior personality and 
good manners. These qualities, of 
course, would help him to get ahead 
in almost any field. 


Life of an Apprentice 

“Frigidaire has an earn-while-you- 
learn program,” Dick told us. “Ap- 
prentices start at $1.09 an hour and 
are earning $1.69 an hour when they 
are graduated.” 

In connection with his training, 
Dick went on, he returned to Parker 
Vocational H. S. a half-day each 
week to study blueprint reading, tool 
designing, and math. The rest of the 
work week, Dick worked in Frigid- 
aire’s shops—where experts super- 
vised and trained him. To complete 
the training course, Dick had to put 
in 7,280 hours of superior work on 
the job. 

Dick and the other tool-and-die 
apprentices underwent a well-round- 
ed training. They worked in the tool 
crib and on various machines. Once 





a month a supervisor rated them on 
such points as: 1. Does he do good 
work? 2. Does he do his share? 3. Is 
he careful with company property? 
4. Does he work well with others? 
5. Is he clean and orderly? A safe 
worker? 6. Does he work steadily? 

Dick bought his own tools and 
when he got his diploma in 1950, 
Frigidaire gave him a bonus check 
for $200, which more than covered 
the cost of these tools. Then Dick 
became a full-fledged tool and die- 
maker. Now he earns $2.09 an hour 
with time-and-a-half for overtime. 

Very few college graduates who 
have been out of school a year could 
find a job paying as well as the one 
Dick has. Moreover, he is in a field 
where there is a shortage of able 
young men. Tool and die-makers are 
badly needed in factories like Frigid- 
aire, which make civilian goods. 
They are also needed in our many 
defense plants. 

In addition to the course Dick 
took, Frigidaire also has training 
courses for able young men who 
want to become electricians, plumb- 
ers, millwrights, tinners, machine re- 
pairers, etc. Other divisions of Gen- 
eral Motors also have apprenticeship 
training programs. So do many other 
large industries in America. 

If you're interested in an appren- 
ticeship, don’t wait until you're 
through high school to inquire about 
it. (You want to be sure to take the 
right high school courses for back- 
ground.) Ask your school adviser 
about training programs in local in- 
dustries. Make inquiries at the local 
office of the State Employment Serv- 
ice. Visit local industries which may 
have such programs. They will be 
glad to advise you. : 
—WiuraM I’ avev, Vocational Editor 
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O I want to be an engineer? 
Almost every student, at 
some time during his high 
years, asks himself that 


school 


——— question. What we say on these 


——. pages may help you make up your 
—~ mind ... may send you off for more 


~ information from other sources. 
In fact, if you are potentially an 


‘. engineer, you will naturally think 


\ 


of your career as a problem worth 


\\ solving. You will not jump at a 


\ 


conclusion, but will dig for facts, 
listen to and weigh opinions, ex- 
amine sharply your own abilities 


then you will check and recheck. 
You will want to listen to what 
your subject and guidance teachers 


have to say. You will want to 
visit with engineers in your com- 
munity. You will want to read 
carefully the career articles in 


\ magazines and books. 


For the sake of convenience, as 
you read this article, we ask you 
to think of the word “engineer” 
as including scientist, physicist, 
chemist, metallurgist, and so on. 
And we ask you to erclude locomo- 
tive engineers and other operators 
of machines from your thoughts 
as we look ahead, together, at en- 
gineering as a career opportunity. 

All of us know that our qualifica- 
tions and wishes are different; that 
one profession is not necessarily 
better than others. And we do know 
that engineering has given our 


country’s people the material things 
that make their lives so full and 
interesting, and that what we call 
progress will not cease, because 
engineering flows strong in the 
bloodstream of American youth. 


The technical engineer is the 
designer and builder of machinery, 
turbines, bridges, radio and tele- 
vision equipment, home appliances, 
motors, chemical plants, steel mills, 
mining apparatus, automobiles, and 
all the myriad of devices and sys- 
tems which are necessary to our 
complex civilization today; who 
will invent and develop innumer- 
able new devices and systems, as 
yet undreamed of, but certain to 
come, to make life even more 
wonderful than it is today; who 
will continue easing the burdens of 
man’s physical toil; who will con- 
tinue taking the materials and 
forces of Nature and converting 
them for the use of mankind. 

Just think of the engineering re- 
quired today in the development 
and design of automobiles, loco- 
motives, and airplanes—the fantas- 
tic machine tools which manu- 
facture them; the plants which 
produce the steel; the oil refineries, 
the tire factories, the cement mills, 
and all the other activities involved 
in providing us with transporta- 
tion. Think of the developments in 
chemistry, in communication, in 
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heating and cooling our buildings, 
in building and street lighting, in 
farm industry, in military science 
and behind them all is the engineer. 

We sometimes say that it is the 
scientist’s job to discover some- 
thing new and the engineer’s job 
to turn that something new into 
something useful. 


An engineer doesn’t grow over- 
night. To begin with, he started 
out life with mental ability and 
alertness of a high order. In high 
school his vrades ranked him in 
the upper third of his classes. He 
demonstrated an aptitude for, and 
attained a high standing in, mathe- 
matics and science—the languages 
of engineering. In college, he did 
not select the easy courses. In 
fact, to get by creditably, he had 
to have initiative, reliability, en 
ergy, a sense of responsibility i good 
judgment, and mental honesty. As 
a human being, with a keen sense 
of fun, he became involved in ex- 
tracurricular activities. He knew 
that one day he would rub shoul- 
ders with men in the world, and the 
way to learn how was to play co- 
operatively and in competition 
with his fellow students. 

Chances are he worked on the 
outside to pay part of his college 
expenses. When he took his first 
job, he found himself up to his neck 
in working and training it takes 
time to learn the detailed tech- 
niques of engineering operation. 
Somewhere along the line he began 
to make his contribution. In World 
War II, for example, several hun- 
dred Electrie 
just like him, with an average age 
under thirty, shouldered the re- 
sponsibility of carrying the B-29 
from an idea in 


General engineers 


gun-computer 
someone's mind to the develop- 
ment of a marvelous weapon. Many 
of us will never forget that im 
possible feat of courage, brains, and 
determination. 

And whatever else we have, come 
peace or war, is a result of his 
training in the cool, orderly, and 
planned manner of thinking that dis- 
tinguishes the engineering method. 

Engineering is a profession for 
strong men (and women) and don't 
let anyone tell you differently. 
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An intelligent question for you 
to ask is: What if I start out to 
become an engineer and change 
my mind? That is a good question 
to ask about any career. 

Normally an engineering student 
becomes an engineer. Many young 
people decide early that they want 
to become mechanics, nurses, sales- 
men, ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
and so on through the list of won- 
derful opportunities in America. It 
is not unusual for a young person 
or an adult—to change his mind. 
If you read biographies of great 
Americans, you will discover that 
oftenchanges of mind led to remark- 
able achievements. 

(Incidentally, and 
than not, 
graduate comes to General Electric, 
his supervisors do not pin him 
down to a specific project, but 
keep spreading the feast of Com- 
pany opportunities before him, so 
that he too can change his mind 
about his engineering interest.) 

Although there is not universal 
agreement on this point, many 
people are saying that an engineer- 
ing course is the best training for 
the greatest variety of careers. We 
will not make the claim that that 
course is the best training, but we 
can think of many examples within 
the General Electric Company 
which show that such training has 
been broad enough to fit men for 
important positions in accounting, 
in advertising, in manufacturing 
supervision, in sales work, in mar- 
ket research. An interesting fact, In 
this connection, is that about half 
of the officers of General Electric 
have had engineering educations. 

Too, it is a matter of statistics 
that many leaders in American 
business today have engineering 
degrees. As preparation for general 
advancement, engineering is a good 
program of study. A recent Colum- 
bia University survey of all indus- 
try in the United States tells us 
that “forty percent of industrial 
management is engineer-trained, 
replacing both the lawyer and the 
banker in top industrial posts.” 

It is the conclusion of many of 
our own personnel experts that the 
reason for this success is that en- 
gineering students “learn to think.” 


more often 


when an engineering 
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Much of their school work is the 
solving of problems, and the right 
answers are very definite things. 
Sharing this belief, apparently, are 
several nonengineering companies 
that send out their recruiters to 
the college campuses. These recruit- 
ers tell us that they show a prefer- 
ence for students in engineering 
and science because these students 
have learned to stick with a prob- 
lem until they come up with the 
one definite answer. 

It would be unwise and unfair 
for us at this point to make light 
of those college courses in programs 
leading to academic degrees. The 
fact is that when we are asked, we 
encourage students to take as 
many nonengineering courses as 
possible, such as English, history, 
and the languages, to name just 
three, because we know that all 
knowledge is useful; that one of 
the engineering student’s prime 
objectives is to round out his in- 
terests so that he will become a 
better citizen in the company, 
community, and country. Also, a 
run-down of occupations in com- 
panies like our own shows that 
there are important career oppor- 
tunities for people with an almost 
limitless variety of training. 


When we say that engineering 
is far from being an overcrowded 
profession, you are likely to ask: 
But how about tomorrow? As an 
engineer would say, there are too 
many variables to allow us to 
forecast with certainty. 

If you are looking for a firm 
guarantee of security from cradle to 
grave, you are probably not po- 
tentially a good engineer. But if 
you have the courage to take the 
calculated risks, yeu will no doubt 
come out on top, in spite of unfore- 
seen difficulties. 

If you really never had the “feel” 
for engineering, if you are ac- 
customed to content yourself with 
minimum effort, if you have no 
bounce left after a temporary set- 
back, if you are most comfortable 
rolling along in a comfortable rut, 
the rigors of any profession will 
become intolerable. If you see 
yourself as such a_person—and 
there is no real harm in being a 





cautious person you w ill probably 
find more job satisfaction as a 
follower than as a creator, leader, 
and solver of problems. It is im- 
portant to know your own abilities 
and the goal which you are likely 
to reach. 

With that moralizing behind us, 
let’s take a look at what seems to be 
today’s and tomorrow's prospects 
for the American boy and girl who 
are trying to make up their minds 
about engineering. 

Engineering is and no doubt will 
continue to be our country’s third 
largest profession, following teach- 
ing and nursing. But large as the 
profession is, we are beginning to 
find its numbers desperately small. 

Investigators from government 
and industry have traveled about 
the country, trying to determine 
why engineering colleges are short 
on enrollments, why more high 
school boys—and girls too— are not 
preparing themselves for this op- 
portunity-laden profession. The an- 
swer does not lie in low salaries; 
for Bureau of Labor statistics place 
it at the top of all major profes- 
sions. The answer obviously lies in 
a false notion that there’s an over- 
abundance of engineers; that they're 
a dime a dozen. 

But in 1951, something like 
80,000 engineers were needed by 
industry, while only 38,000 were 
graduated from college to fill 
these jobs. This year, 1952, only 
29,000 will be available. This num- 
ber will continue to drop in 1953 
when only 21,000 will be graduated, 
and in 1954 the expectation is a 
low of 16,500. 

Past statistics and careful studies 
made by the U. S. government and 
others clearly indicate there will be 
an extreme shortage of scientific 
and engineering personnel. This 
has always been the case except for 
a very brief time during the de- 
pression years. Even then there 
was but a short period of waiting, 
and industry found it necessary to 
reach back for the graduates of 
those difficult times and to pick up 
practically all those available. 

None of us at General Electric 
wishes to persuade a_ potentially 
successful insurance man, a preach- 
er, a doctor,.a teacher, etc.,.that he 


should give over his future to a 
profession antagonistic to his crav- 
ings for job satisfaction. We just 
want the thousands of young 
people who naturally fit into the 
engineering and science pattern to 
follow their inclinations; and to 
work hard—but in a very satisfy- 
ing way—so that one day they can 
fill the ranks of those who discover 
the new and put that something 
new to the service of all of us. 


Do engineers like engineering? 
The question sounds so naive that 
you may have hesitated to ask it. 

We believe that engineers every- 
where like engineering. The follow- 
ing statements are extracted from 
questionnaires filled out by Gen- 
eral Electric engineers with ten 
years’ experience. . . 

“There are plenty of chances of 
getting into the type of work you 
will thoroughly enjoy. Because of 
expansion, transfers, and retire- 
ments there are many opportuni- 
ties—and there are more oppor- 
tunities for potential managers 
than there are candidates.” 

“Training is unlimited, and it is 
a good bridge between college and 
industry. And most of that train- 
ing is in association with es- 
tablished experts in their fields.” 

“If one of your ideas has merit, 
there are adequate resources of 
men, material, and financial back- 
ing to try it out.” 

“The engineer experiences friend- 
ships all over the country among 
people of his own background and 
education.” 

Certainly, the good deeds of 
engineers are real things. No one 
knows better than they that their 
achievements are only beginnings; 
that in spite of their impressive list 
of past gains these are but tiny 
stepping stones to the greater 
things to come. And for that 
reason, too, we believe that a 
young person’s opportunity in en- 
gineering is practically unlimited. 

Although we do not have at hand 
an actual count of the number of 
General Electric products now be- 
ing manufactured, we know that 
there are about 200,000 of them. 
Each new one has to start out as an 
idea, has to be.developed.and then 





manufactured, has to be marketed 

and throughout all these activ- 
ities engineers are very much in- 
volved. Here are a few examples of 
products to give you an idea of 
their importance in our way of life 
and of the variety of engineering 
skills needed in their development. 

For the country’s utilities, we 
design and build turbine-genera- 
tors that produce electric power, 
and the power-line equipment to 
transmit it to home, industry, 
store, street--even the stadium. 

For industry, our electrical equip- 
ment provides power for mines, 
steel mills, lumber and paper mills, 
and textile plants. 

To help transport America, we 
build electric, gas-turbine, and 
diesel-electric locomotives. 

To help light America, we make 
more than 10,000 types and sizes 
of electric lamps. 

To help build American homes, we 
produce such materials as wire, 
switches, and wiring devices. 

To help your mothers and to 
make your family’s life more com- 
fortable, we build a broad line of 
appliances— refrigerators, washers, 
ranges, toasters, and irons. 

For our nation’s radio and tele- 
vision stations, we build studio and 
transmitting equipment; and to 
carry entertainment into homes, 
radio and television receivers. 

For public buildings, as well as 
homes, we construct heating and 
air-conditioning equipment. 

These are only a few examples, 
but any one of them stirs the 
engineer’s imagination; for he 
knows that great as our engineer- 
ing successes are, they are but pale 
shadows of the magnificent de- 
velopments which the new engineer 
is bound to make when he takes 
his turn in the workaday world! 

There are probably more, but 
we think of engineers in the follow- 
ing group classifications: the quiet, 
studious, patient fellow who is 
happiest--and_ therefore at his 
best—solving problems at « desk 
or in a comparatively small area of 
activity; the engineer who moves 
easily among his fellow men, who 
has natural leadership talents, and 
who will move restlessly up through 
the ranks, accepting -more and 











more responsibility; the engineer 
who is at his best as a salesman. 
who because of his knowledge of 
his company’s products and_ his 
quick understanding of his cus- 
tomer’s problems can become—not 
an order taker—-but in a sense a 
part of the customer organization 
he serves; the engineer with more 
than a touch of romance in his 
blood who is at home with his 
company’s products in the air, on 
the high seas, in the mountain 
vastnesses of far-off countries, in 
mines deep in the earth, even in 
the undeveloped lands where he is 
a kind of advance agent for our 
technological civilization. 


It is not enough to wish to be- 
come an engineer. What about your 
preparation for engineering? 

Since you are now in high school, 
you will realize that just as the 
college prepares you for a_pro- 
fession, so now does the high school 
prepare you for college. 

There is no fixed set of rules. We 
believe that you should familiarize 
yourself with college entrance re- 
quirements. We know of no college 
that will not be pleased to send you 
its bulletin of requirements for 
entrance, and if you will call upon 
its director of admissions, he will 
be glad to advise you personally. 
Naturally, an engineering program 
has different admissions standards 
from pre-law, pre-medicine, or a 
straight academic course 

You should ask your guidance 
teacher which colleges are ac- 
credited that means the ones whose 
diploma is looked upon with favor 
by companies like our own. 

You will find, generally, that 
there is, in these colleges, a belief 
that to do creditable work with 
them you must have a background 
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in mathematics and science. Our 
own belief is that you cannot take 
too much mathematics. By all 
means, take all the math your high 
school offers. Admissions officers 
tell us that at the present time 
nearly fifty per cent of those seek- 
ing admission to college on an 
engineering program can't be ac- 
cepted because of too few credits 
in mathematics. 

You will naturally take a high 
school course in physics —and later, 
when you are an engineer, you will 
find every page of your physics 
text coming to life as you practice 
your profession. Chemistry, too, 
may be a requirement, especially 
if you wish to become a chemist or 
a chemical engineer. 

Good work in English is more 
important than you may suspect; 
an engineer is lost if he can’t 


communicate his ideas. How you 
express what you think is an ad- 
vertisement of your ability. 

Do not be afraid, when schedul- 
ing permits, to reach out into the 


languages and the social studies, 
for today’s engineer is a man who 
carries his abilities to think and to 
do into many fields into his com- 
munity as well as into his company. 


Our country is in a period of 
vast expansion. In population we 
are growing at the rate of about a 
quarter million a month. It is very 
plain to us that an increasing 
population, in simple proportion 
alone, will require the services of 
more engineers. But it is not a 
simple proportion, for as our dy- 
namic system of living speeds up, 
the number of engineers needed is 
in an ever-increasing proportion. 

The challenge is there for those 
who recognize it. Do you want to 
be an engineer? 


SS 





A pro and con discussion: 


Is minimum-price fixing in the public interest today? 


Is ‘‘Fair Trading” Fair? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

“Minimum-price fixing” is a term you may have seen in the 
news recently. You may also have seen it called “resale-price 
maintenance” or “fair trade.” It involves an agreement be- 
tween retailers of merchandise and the producer of a brand- 
name item. It means that the retailer agrees not to sell the 
brand-name item below a price set by the producer in that 
state. 

This may seem like a simple merchandising device. Yet it 
has brought about endless battles in business and the courts. 
It has resulted in a major U. §. Supreme Court decision and 
three bills in Congress. 


How the Argument Started 


How did the argument start? 

Fair trade, as its supporters call it, began nearly 50 years 
ago. But it received a big push in the 1930s, during the 
depression. In order to attract customers, some big retailers 
cut their prices. This put many small retailers out of busi- 
ness. In an attempt to stop severe price-cutting, some states 
passed fair trade laws. 

In 1937, Congress passed the Miller-Tydings amendment 


to the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. This law exempted fair- 
trade agreements from prosecution under Anti-Trust laws. 
In a few years 45 states passed fair-trade laws. 

To make these fair-trade laws more effective, they all had 
what is known as a “non-signer clause.” This means that if 
one retailer in a state signs a fair-trade contract, all other 
retailers who sell the product must abide by the contract, 
whether they sign it or not. 


U. S. Supreme Court Decision 


Last spring, a New Orleans supermarket owner named 
Schwegmann, who had been cutting prices on price-fixed 
goods, got the U. S. Supreme Court to outlaw the non- 
signer clause in interstate commerce. 

Since most brand-name merchandise is sold interstate, 
that practically ended fair trade. 

Macy’s and other stores in New York City and elsewhere 
began cutting prices. 

Now fair-trade supporters are pressing Congress for a 
law making non-signer clauses legal. Opponents argue that 
fair trade was a depression measure and should be elimi- 
nated completely. Here are the arguments on the question: 
Is minimum-price fixing in the public interest today? 


YES! 


1. Without fair-trade agreements, the 
investments and goodwill of the makers 
of brand-name products would be wiped 
out. 


Manufacturers invest millions of dol- 
lars every year to promote and adver- 
tise the name and quality of their 
products. They must have some protec- 
tion against price-cutters. If there were 
no fair-trade laws, big stores would ad- 
vertise brand-name goods at very low 
prices to attract customers. This would 
degrade these products in the mind of 
the consumer. 

Producers of some goods like auto- 
mobiles and magazines have close con- 
trol over the selling methods of their 
distribution outlets. But manufacturers 
of goods that require many thousands 
of retail outlets can’t control reta‘lers. 
They depend on fair-trade laws to 
maintain the goodwill of their brand 
names. 


2. Ruinous price-cutting will destroy 
the backbbone of American business— 
the small, independent retailer. 


Without fair trade, large operators 
are free to charge whatever they like 


for anything they sell. Brand-name 
products are only a small share of their 
total volume—around 5 per cent. Even 
if they sell brand-name products at 
prices that don’t bring them any profit, 
they are-not hurt very much. 

But this practice would drive out of 
business the small druggists, and cigar, 
book, jewelry, sporting goods, and 
other stores that depend on brand 
names for most of their sales. The na- 
tion would lose a part of its economy 


GOSH, I ONLY MEANT 
TO BUY THE ADVERTISED 
SPECIAL. I HOPE THE OTHERS 
WERE BARGAINS, TOO. 


that provides livelihoods for millions of 
people. 


3. “Loss-leadering” is a deception. 
Generally the gets cheated in 
the long run. 





A loss-leader is a brand-name article 
that is advertised at a very low price— 
frequently below wholesale price—by a 
retailer. Once the consumer is lured 
into the store by the big saving on one 
or two items, he is likely to buy’ other 


TLL BET YOU MADE 
A MIGHTY GOOD PROFIT 


Business Week 


Fair trade propaganda in the cartoons casts price cutters in a sinister light. 
Pro side: Price-cutting ruins the small retailer, cheats consumer in long run. 


Con side: Price-fixing supports inefficient retailers at exp 


of the public. 
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goods that aren’t brand names at prices 
that represent no savings. Some retail 
ers use the lure of famous products at 
cut prices to sell outdated junk at prices 
far higher than even a normal profit 
allows. 


4, Ruinous price-cutting leads to mo- 
nopoly. it stifles real competition. 


In the price war of last summer, 
Macy’s in New York City sold a brand- 
name electric mixer at less than whole- 
sale price. As a result, the store actually 
monopolized 52.6 per cent of all the 
city’s sales of that product for a period 
of time. Almost no store that continued 
to price the mixers at a profitable level 
sold any during that time. 

Look at our history. The trusts of 50 
years ago—the old Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco combines that gave 
rise to our present anti-trust laws—all 
used this policy of cutthroat competi- 
tion. They forced their small competitors 
out of business. Once they destroyed 
them, they were free to charge what- 
ever they pleased. That’s not competi- 
tion. That’s piracy. If such a trend is 
permitted to go unchecked it will lead 
to conditions that would bankrupt our 
small business men right and left 


5. Fair trade is not monopoly or coer- 
cion. It is a completely voluntary system. 
it aims to preserve healthy competition 
by setting rules of the game. 


No law requires a manufacturer to 
fair trade his product. If he does decide 
to use fair trade, no one tells him what 
price to set. Nor is any retailer com- 
pelled to fair trade, unless he signs a 
fair-trade agreement. Even under non- 
signer clauses, a retailer is free to dis- 
continue handling a line of products, if 
he doesn’t want to abide by the price 
schedule. 

Even if the retailer does decide to 
comply, he is still free to close out old 
models at less than the manufacturer's 
fair-trade price 

What's more, no product may be fai 
traded unless it is in competition with 
other goods in the same class or of the 
same model. Thus, you can’t fair trade 
staples like wheat and thus create a 
monopoly price 


6. Price-cutters can’t serve the cus- 
tomer as well as fair traders can. 


Unless a retailer makes a fair profit 
on his sales, he can’t afford to give his 
customers proper service on returned, 
damaged, or defective merchandise. He 
can’t have enough help to serve cus- 
tomers quickly and courteously. This is 
one of the age-old arguments in favor 
of the small retailer who fair trades his 
merchandise. Fair trade enables him to 
serve his customers honestly. 


NO! 


1. Price-fixing is a contradiction of the 
American way. It tends to destroy com- 
petitive enterprise and raises the cost 
of goods to the consumer. 


The Federal Trade Commission made 
a price survey in 1945. It showed that 
prices generally were higher on drugs 
and cosmetics after “fair trade” was put 
into operation in chain, department, 
and some independent stores. Other 
surveys comparing prices in fair-trade 
areas with those in free-price localities 
(Texas, Vermont, Missouri, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia stil! don’t have fair 
trade) showed similar results. 

In Washington, D. C., 35 items cost 
one-third less than in nearby Maryland, 
38 articles cost one-fourth less, and 29 
cost one-seventh less. 

The St. Louis Star-Times checked 
some prices in its hometown, compared 
with those across the Mississippi in fair 
trade Illinois. It found that 54 articles 
cost 16.2 per cent less in free-price St. 
Louis. 

Anything that raises prices artificial- 
ly, above what they would be under 
free competition, is dangerous. As 
Henry Hazlitt, noted economist, put it, 
“Higher prices reduce consumption. 
Less consumption means less produc- 
tion, less employment, and lower living 
standards.” 


2. Price-fixing is a crutch supporting 
inefficient retailers at the expense of the 
general public. 


In order for a fair-trade price to be 
effective, it must be high. Practically 
everybody who handles the product 
must make a fair profit. But there are 
some retailers who are so infficient that 
they shouldn’t be m- business. Under 
normal competition, they wouldn't be. 
With artificial supports such as fair 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


Here’s Your Hat—What’s Your Hurry! 


Pro side: Price cutting stifles competition. 
Con side: Fair trade laws raise prices. 


trade laws, they continue to operate. 
There is no economic justification for 
their existence as retailers. 


3. Fair trade is fighting progress. It is 
holding back the distribution trend to- 
ward the supermarket that is sweeping 
America. 


The supermarket is developing a 
new phenomenon in retailing. It offers 
lower prices by locating at a central 
point. This gives it a large volume. A 
large volume means it can buy for less 
because it is buying in larger quantities. 
It also cuts out many of the frills and 
services of the small retailer. You have 
to pick the items off the shelves your- 
self. But they cost less to buy because 
of that—unless they are fair traded. 

As a result of its economies, a super- 
market can operate at a gross profit 
margin of 17 to 20 per cent—compared 
with the 33 per cent or more of the 
small store. It is true that you get fewer 
frills in the supermarket. But with fair 
trade, even the small retailer doesn’t 
have to offer much in the way of serv- 
ice, because you can’t buy brand names 
cheaper anywhere else anyway. 

The only justification for the higher 
prices of the small operator should be 
more service. People who want more 
service and can afford to buy it, will 
always+be able to support some small, 
high-priced retailers. But price-fixing 
alone should never be the means of 
keeping them in business. 


4. Ending fair trade doesn’t mean 
opening the door to “ruinous, cutthroat 
competition” and loss-leadering. 


Cutthroat competition and loss-lead- 
ering are unfair and deceptive practices. 
Opponents of price-fixing are against 
them. But the answer to the problem 
isn’t fair trade. Instead, Congress and 
the state legislatures should work out 
laws that prohibit selling brand-name 
goods at or below wholesale prices for 
the purpose of luring in customers. Re- 
tailers would then be free to compete on 
the basis of price savings and service. 
The customer would be free to choose 
how much of each he really wants. 


5. Fair trade is actually harmful to the 
brand-name manufacturer, 


Large retailers who can purchase 
larger quantities at lower prices aren't 
permitted to reduce their prices pro- 
portionally. Therefore, they reduce the 


size of their orders. Smaller orders 
mean higher production and shipping 
costs in most industries, so it works 
against the producer. 

What's more, if a retailer isn’t al- 
lowed to cut prices in order to unload 
goods when business is bad, he may 
decide to drop the ‘line altogether. 
This would hurt the manufacturer. 





Pets make 
appealing 
pictures! 


AVE you ever noticed how a 

good picture of a kitten or a 
puppy “steals the show” when you're 
looking through someone’s snap- 
shots? 

Well, there’s nothing very strange 
about that. Most of us like pets, so 
whenever we see a particularly ap- 
pealing picture of a kitten or puppy, 
we automatically feel a special at- 
traction toward that picture. Re- 
member that—if you want people to 
enjoy looking at 
Never pass up a chance to make a 


your snapshots! 


good pet picture! 

The next time you have a chance 
to photograph a pet, here are some 
tips that can help make your snap- 


shots real “stoppers”: 


1. Get close enough to the subject 
so it fills the greater part of your pic- 
ture. If you’re using a fixed-focus 
camera, a portrait attachment will 
usually let you make sharp pictures 
up to 2% or 3 feet. 








See how much the plain background adds to the effectiveness 


of this fine pet snapshot? 


Note especially the 


“halo effect” 
] 


of the white fur against the dark gray background tone, 


2. Arrange your setting so the pet 
is against a plain, unobtrusive back- 
ground. Often it’s easier to keep 
small animals in front of the camera 
by posing them on an overturned 
box or low platform. 


3. Take your pet pictures by syn- 
chronized flash light, so you can use 


a small lens opening with the fastest 
shutter speed possible. More pet pic- 
tures are spoiled by movement than 
any other single cause, so try to use 
the highest shutter speed on your 
camera. Here’s where the high speed 
and latitude of Ansco All-Weather 
Film helps! 





The New 
3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK 
Saves You 15¢ : 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“From Research to Reality.” 











Crockett in Washington Star 


EGYPT SAYS: “Which way did you twist it?” 


1. CARTOON STORY 


On the basis of the cartoon, fill in the missing infor- 
mation and underline correct choice in parentheses. 


The lion is a symbol ‘for the nation, ______L___.. 
Mossadegh is chief of the government of the nation, 
____. The lion seems to be (delighted; wor- 

rigd; indifferent) at the two men’s conversation. The 
two men, on the other hand, seem to be (pleased; un- 
happy; angry) at being able to annoy the lion. The 
“twist” which Mossadegh gave to the lion’s tail was the 
nationalization of the British-controlled —— 
industry of Mossadegh’s country. The “twist” that 
Egypt is giving is a demand that Britain get out of the 
canal region and the condominium 


known as the ____ a 





il. IN THE’ MIDDLE EAST 
Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 


__l. The Middle East is important for all these reasons 
except: (a) It has vast oil deposits; (b) One of 
the world’s busiest shipping routes passes through 
the Middle East; (c) The Middle East is an im- 
portant manufacturing center. 


2. All of the following were formerly controlled by 
Great Britain but are now independent nations 
except: (a) India; (b) Iraq; (c) Cyprus. 


3. Britain has military bases in all the following 
countries except: (a) Jordan; (b) Iraq; (c) Iran. 





on Britain in the Middle East 


iil. IRANIAN OIL PROBLEM. 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
O if it is a matter of opinion. 


—1. Abadan has the world’s largest oil refinery. 
2. Britain has refused to share any oil profits with 
Iran. 
Mossadegh backs Britain’s program for develop- 
ing Iran’s oil. 
. The Iranian government should not have nation- 
alized the oil fields. 
. Iran lacks enough trained workers to run its oil 
wells and refiners. 
3. The U. S. should make a loan to Iran. 


. The Middle East is producing more oil than ever 
before in spite of the Iranian oil dispute. 


. Iraq and Saudi Arabia have not followed Iran's 
example in nationalizing oil fields. 


. Most Middle East oil is used by Western Euro- 
pean nations. 


__10. U. S. companies have no ownership interests in 
Middle East oil. 


IV. SUEZ AND SUDAN 


If you would expect Britain to use the argument, 
write “B” in the blank space. If you would expect to 
hear the argument from the Egyptian side, write “E.” 


_l. “Our troops are in the Suez under legal treaty 
rights.” 

2. “The Su® region is a part of Egypt and no foreign 
power has the right to keep troops there against 
our will.” 

3. “The Nile is our lifeline. We must control it.” 


. “We hold Suez to guard a vital trade route of 
the free world.” 


. “After the Sudanese have more experience in gov- 
ernment, they should have the right to decide for 
themselves on who should rule them or whether 
they want to be independent.” 


V. PUT YOUR THINKING CAP ON 


Should the U. S. back up Britain in its dispute with 
Egypt and Iran? (Answer on separate sheet of paper. ) 
If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in Questions |, II, Ill, and IV. 
Total, 100. 


Next Week’s Unit: CANADA 








Up i 


Serving Ceca-Cola serves hospitality, 


and Coke is best when it’s 
ice cold... right in the bottle. 


Buy it by the case. 











A COMPANY 








Suez Canal 
(Continued from page 12) 


In the meantime, Hilaili Pasha’s gov- 
ernment sat down to talk things over 
with the British this month. Reports 
said the British might be willing to 
take their troops out of Suez and to 
make new arrangements about the 
Sudan (see page 13). But in return Brit- 
ain would expect Egypt to join with 
Britain, the U. S., and other Western 
powers in a joint “Middle East Com- 
mand.” This united force would replace 
Britain alone as guardian of Suez. 


SHOULD BRITAIN 
GET OUT OF SUEZ? 
YES! say the Egyptians. 

1. “The Suez region is a part of 
Egypt. It is Egyptian soil. No foreign 
power should have the right to keep 
troops on Egypt's soil without Egypt’s 
consent. Egypt cannot be truly inde- 
pendent with this foreign military force 
stationed inside our nation.” 

2. “Egypt can and will protect the 
canal without British help. Egypt 
knows the importance of the canal to 
Western Europe’s trade and will defend 
it against any Communist threat. Let 


the British help us do this by supply- 
ing our army with equipment and 
technical training.” 
NO! say the British. 


1. “We are in Suez under legal treaty 
rights. What good are treaties if one 
nation can tear them up whenever it 
pleases? If the Egyptians aren’t satis- 
fied we'll try to work out some new 
arrangement. But we aren't going to be 
forced into changes without our con- 
sent.” 

2. “We are in Suez as guardian of 
the world’s commerce. The Egyptians 
are too weak to protect Suez in case of 
war.” 

3. “The canal is just too important 
to Britain to risk having any unfriendly 
power control it. And we need Suez as 
a base for defending the entire Middle 
East—including Egypt—in case of Com- 
munist aggression.” 


The Sudan 
(Continued from page 13) 


the tribes of the southern Sudan—a 
quarter of the Sudan’s people—are en- 
tirely different. They are pagans of 
Negro blood, related to African tribes 
farther south.” 


2. “A large majority of the people in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan don’t want to 
be under Egyptian control. They prefer 
British leadership until they can gov- 
ern themselves. The Sudanese should 
have a chance to decide their own fu- 
ture. In the meantime, the British have 
been training the Sudanese in self-gov- 
ernment. A proposed new constitution 
would create an all-Sudanese cabinet 
and put most government responsibili- 
ties into Sudanese hands.” 

3. “Egypt needn’t worry about Nile 
water. A 1929 agreement guarantees 
Egypt all the water she needs. Irriga- 
tion and power projects can’t be built 
in the Sudan without Egypt's consent.” 

4. “The Sudan is important to British 
defense. It is close to the Suez-Red Sea 
shipping route to the Far East. It is part 
of the transport route which the British 
are developing across Africa from west 
to east.” 

5. “Britain is in the Sudan under a 
treaty agreed to by the Egyptians. The 
Egyptians have no right to tear up this 
treaty without British consent. The 
treaty gives Egypt a voice in the Sudan 
government. The Governor-General (the 
top official) is appointed by Egypt. 
(The British recommend the person for 
the job.)” 





Words of the World 


. Exists. 

. Butter (German). 

. Dwelling (German). 

. The Romans’ language. 
. One thing. 

. China is part of it. 

. Read (French). 

. Turkish dictator during 
World War I. 

. Old (German). 


2. Yes (Hungarian). 


. Saint ( Portuguese). 
. Preposition. 
. No (Scottish dialect). 


7. Bachelor of Science 


( abbrev. ). 


29. Sharp, slender fragment. 
3. Salt (Czech). 


. To entertain. 

. Supporting framework of 
the y. 

. Without (French). 


. Unexpected, 


40. Novia Scotia (abbrev.). 


. She (Russian). 

. Oneself (reflexive pro- 
noun—French ). 

. Skin color given by 
summer sun. 

. Mark or stain. 

. Negative particle 
(French). 

. Serf. 


51. Chief character in story. 


. Greek god of love. 

. Luminous body in space. 
. Italian poet of 13th 
century. 

. Land (Latin) 

. Catchword 

. High school (abbrev.). 


> G2 BO 


Midwestern state. 
Siberian antelope. 

Well (French). 

United Nations (abbrev.). 
Cravats. 

Sicilian volcano (posses- 


. Rebellions. 
. Anti-aircraft (abbrev.). 
. Abbrevation for our 


country. 
. Kind of cloth. 


3. It grows in forests. 


. Personal pronoun. 
. Preposition. 
. Black birds. 


5. Receptions at which tea 


is served. 
republik 


" Deutschland (official 


name of West German 
Federal Republic). 


. A sledge. 
. Persia. 
. Right (abbrev.). 


2. A vegetable (plural). 


33. Under (French). 


5. Boy Scout (initials) 


8. Le 


Ss nis 
(French name for the 
U. S 


: Pertaining to the navy. 
. Not closed. 


2. Compass direction. 
3. Father (French). 
3. Roman emperor, persecu- 


tor of Christianity. 


. Tribal group of Burma. 
. A snare, 
. Letter signed (abbrev. ). 


Gold (French). 


. Soviet Russia (initials) 
. Yes (Russian). 


By Lydia Stefanov, 11th grade 
Moorestown Friend’s School 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


* Starred words are from foreign languages 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 werds, of which at least 10 must be related te the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New Verk 10, N. Y. Answers in next issue. 








YORA youu’ 


YOUNG COMPOSERS 
RADIO AWARDS 


The radio industry, through its state broadcasters Associations and BMI, and the 
nation’s music educators, through established and reputable organizations, have 
joined forces to provide this opportunity . . . An opportunity for the young com- 
poser to gain recognition and be rewarded for accomplishment in musical com- 
position © The young composers in our schools and colleges today will be the great 
music creators of the next generation © Development of this talent through 
encouragement and education will insure our heritage of music in the future. 


FACTS ABOUT THE FIRST ANNUAL YCRA—1952 


What is the purpose of YCRA? 


It is a music composition contest designed to encour- 
age composers of concert music in secondary schools 
and colleges, through a systematic series of annual 
awards. 


What kind of music is YCRA trying to foster? 


We use the term “concert music” as an all-embracing 
term to describe what sometimes is called “serious,” 
“classical” or “good” music. 


Who are the composers YCRA is trying to reach? 


Specifically, students in secondary schools, colleges and 
conservatories. In selecting these groups, we are auto- 
matically selecting those students who are likely to have 
the soundest basic training and also indirectly encourag- 
ing musical education. 


Who is eligible for the YCRA? 


Any student in an accredited public, private or parochial 
secondary school, an accredited college, university, 
graduate school or conservatory of music can enter 
YCRA. Competition is limited to students under twenty- 


six years of age but time spent in military service may 
be deducted. 


What are the prizes? 


The national awards will, in the secondary school cate- 
gories, consist of $500 and in the undergraduate and 
graduate group, of $1,600 each. All awards are to be 
used for further musical study within the U. S. State 
awards will be in the discretion of local broadcasters 
associations or committees. The regional awards will 
include suitable duplication of the scores of first-place 
winners. In the graduate group, provisions will be made 
for continuing study with a leading composer or the 
like. Obviously, at each level suitable certificates of 
award will be presented. 


What is the period of the 1952 contest? 


Compositions may be entered now, and the contest 
will end as of the close of the school year in June of 
1952 and awards will be made as soon as practicable 
thereafter. 


What criteria govern the thinking of the YCRA 
Committees? 


YCRA does not contemplate merely the awarding of 
prizes. It is intended, to the largest extent possible, that 
the contest be determined by practicable ees which 
will make the music selected available for performance, 
broadcasting and recording purposes. The cooperation 
of influential persons in all of these fields has already 
been enlisted 


Who started YCRA? 


YCRA isa joint activity of Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI), 
a musical performing rights licensing organization 
which has always been closely identified with radio 
and television performances, and of radio broadcasters. 
Aiding in the creation and development of YCRA, how- 
ever, are these groups which traditionally have been 
responsible for the creation of concert music in the 
United States—music educators, publishers, performers 
and the organizations through which these persons make 
themselves felt. Officers and members of such organiza- 
tions as the National Federation of Music Clubs, Music 
Educators National Conference, Music Teachers 
National Association and National Association of 
Schools of Music have given unstintingly of their time, 
experience and wisdom. 


Announcement of the YCRA — 1952 contest is being 
made in schools and colleges, by radio stations and 
by YCRA Committees in each state. 


For complete information, including application 
blanks, official rules and other particulars, write to: 


The Manager of Your Local Radio Station; 
Your State Supt. of Public Instruction; or 
Your State Supervisor of Music Education. 


« if all 
, the auspices © 


S ASSOCIATIONS 


Conc ucted ' nde 


STATE BROADCAST mn 


BROADCAST MUSIC, 


K 36 
580 FIFTH AVE NEW YOR 
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American Enterprise 
Backed by Teen-Agers 


ROWNUPS who fear that teen-agers 

don’t appreciate our competitive en- 
terprisé system should listen to a lead- 
ing educator who served as a judge in 
a national high school letter-writing 
contest on “How Can I Help Expand 
Opportunity in America?” 

Many high school students believe 
firmly that opportunities depend on a 
continuance anc strengthening of com- 
petitive enterprise, according to Lester 
W. Nelson, president of. the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and principal of Scars- 
dale (N. Y.) High School 

“If the contest letters I judged are 
representative of high school students’ 
thinking, free enterprise is synonymous 
with opportunity in the minds of most 
teen-agers,” said Mr. Nelson. “In fact, 
the contest entries showed me a firmer 
faith in our system than many adults 
possess.” 

The contest, sponsored by the Sheaf- 
fer Pen Company in conjunction with 
Scholastic Magazines, drew letters from 
high school students in every state, and 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Can- 
ada. 

Most of the prize-winning letter 
writers said it was their responsibility 
to help expand free enterprise by edu- 
cating themselves to understand it more 
fully, by using it to expand their own 
economic opportunities when formal 
education is finished, and by voting to 
protect and develop it. 

Mr. Nelson said he was pleased by 
the students’ close identification of their 
own opportunities with free enterprise. 
He cited the following excerpts from 
some of the letters as evidence of that 
identification: 

“There are those in America who 
think the machinery of government can 
be substituted for personal responsi- 
bility. They are blind to the pitfalls to 
which they're exposing our country.” 

“The American enterprise system, 
which is the root of all business oppor- 
tunities, allows free men to establish 
their own businesses with no interfer- 
ence by government. Today this privi- 
lege is being threatened by certain 
forces, foremost of which is commu- 
nism.” 

“In America the key to opportunity 
bears the label ‘work.’ No true American 
accepts the despairing creed that gov- 
ernment owes him a living.” 

“I will thoroughly investigate social- 
ism and our free enterprise system and 
weigh the two fairly in my mind. I will 
welcome competition in any field, for 
competition raises standards, lowers 
prices, creates larger markets.” 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “‘How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Boy 


Q. What other foods contain Vitamin 
C hesides oranges and grapefruit? I 
can’t eat them, because they make me 
break out in a rash 


A. You can get Vitamin C from al- 
most all fresh fruits and vegetables 
Among fruits, strawberries and melons 
are top-flight sources. Among vegeta- 
bles, considerable amounts of the vita- 
min are in peppers, leafy greens, and 
sweet potatoes. Tomatoes and tomato 
juice are rich in Vitamin C. Sauerkraut 
and sauerkraut juice are also good. 

To give you an idea of how foods 
compare in Vitamin C value, a 4 oz. 
glass of orange juice has about as much 
of the vitamin as a half cantaloupe or 
% cup strawberries or a generous cupful 
serving of cooked green vegetable or 
2 medium size tomatoes or an 8 oz. 
glass of tomato juice. 

Vitamin C is not stored in the body. 
That’s why it’s so important to eat 
plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables 
daily. Remember, too, that the vitamin 
is easily destroyed by exposure to air 
and by long cooking. Prepare salads 
just before they are to be eaten; cook 
vegetables only long énough to be ten- 
der. 


Q. What can I do for bad breath? 


A. Among the common causes of 
bad breath are constipation, teeth that 
need dental care, or strong-smelling 
food particles lodged between the 
teeth. To correct bad breath, it is nec- 
essary to clear up the cause instead of 
masking the breath itself with various 
“breath sweeteners.” If you are troubled 
with constipation, attention to diet and 
hygiene will help overcome it. (See 
“How’s Your Health?,” November 28, 
1951.) Your teeth should, of course, be 
checked regularly by your dentist to be 
sure there is no decay. Keep your mouth 
and teeth free of food particles by 
brushing your teeth after each meal, or 
at least rinsing your mouth after eating. 
A mouth wash helps to give your mouth 


a fresh, clean feeling, but don’t depend 
on it alone. Get at the cause of the bad 
breath and clear it up. 


° 2 ° 


Members of the feminine gender 
Often want to be too slender! 


Before you decide to reduce, check 
your weight with your school nurse. 
She'll tell you whether or not your 
weight is right for your age, height, and 
body build. Very often, a little regular 
exercise is all you need to flatten a 
pudgy stomach or smooth down bumpy 
hips. 

os — o° 

Note for Note-takers . . . A vise-like 
grip on your pen or pencil is bound to 
set your fingers tingling with writer's 
cramp. Hold your pencil with relaxed 
fingers. Rest your fingers from time to 
time by letting your writing hand hang 
limply at your side and shaking your fin- 
gers for a second or two. 


Planning a Picnic? . . . Don’t plan on 
taking along any type of creamed food, 


including cream cakes. . Lukewarm 
creamed foods are ideal places for the 
growth of bacteria that may cause stom- 
ach upsets or food poisoning. Instead of 
putting mayonnaise in sandwich mix- 
tures beforehand, take along a small jar, 
unopened, of mayonnaise and fix your 
joes ta when you are ready to eat. 


George Clark. News Syndicate Co., Ine. 
“Hello, Mom! If you need anything from 
the store, | just happen to be calling 
from the Elite Cake and Candy Shop.” 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


sphere of influence’ (p. 9)—Some- 
times powerful nations have staked out 
a claim to a favored position in trade, 
foreign relations, or use of resources in 
another country. The powerful nation 
may thus be able to gain a good deal 
of control over the weaker country’s 
affairs, without actually taking posses- 
sion of it. The region in which the 
powerful nation has a favored position 
is sometimes called a sphere of influ- 
ence. 

concession (p. 10)—A right or priv- 
ilege; as used in the article, the. right 
given by a government to a company 
or person to use a region of land for a 
certain purpose, such as drilling for oil. 
Noun. 

proved oil reserves (p. 10)—When 
an oil field is discovered, petroleum ex- 
perts survey the area and make an esti- 
mate of the total amount of oil there 
This is the proved oil reserve. 

World Court, World Bank (p. 10)— 
The Internationa] Court of Justice 
(“World Court”) was created by the 
United Nations to settle international 
disputes over boundaries, interpretation 
of treaties, and international law. Its 
decision is binding only if all nations 
in the dispute agree in advance to ac- 
cept the court’s ruling. The Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (“World Bank”) is an in- 
dependent agency set up by the mem- 
bers gf the United Nations. It lends 
money to rebuild war-damaged coun- 
tries and to help nations develop their 
resources and production. 

dissolved (p. 12)—In many countries 
the prime minister or other head of 
government can order that the parlia- 
ment be dissolved; that is, it must cease 
meeting. Usually this means that the 
terms of all elected members ends and 
a new parliament must be elected. 

long-staple cotton .(p. 13)—Cotton 
composed of long fibers 

exclusive (p. 11)—sole 

refining capacity (p. 11)—The amount 
of refined petroleum products that 
could be produced if all available re- 
finery equipment were in full use. 

crude oil (p. 11)—Unrefined oil. 


Say It Right! 


Paul-Henri Spaak (p. 4)—pél iin ré spiik. 
* Gruenther (p. 4)—grdon thér. 

Iraq (p. 9)—i rik. 

Abadan (p. 10)—i ba dan. 

sheikh (p. 10)—shék; shak. 

Farouk (p. 12)—fa riik. 

Madhi (p. 13)—mé di. 

de Lesseps (p. 12)—dé lé séps. 

Port Said (p. 12)—pért sa éd. 

Ismailia (p. 12)—és ma él ya. 








Bad Skin? 
Here’s 


real help! 








\wll ity, 


Boys! Girls! Here’s good news! When your popu- 
larity starts to slip because of an unsightly teen-age com- 
plexion, there are two sensible ways to tackle the problem. 
For quick help in healing externally-caused blemishes, 
try the new cleansing method developed by a great skin 
specialist. Wash your face with medicated Noxzema as 
if using soap and water. See if it doesn’t help your skin 
look smoother and more attractive —fast! 
Naturally, if blemishes are due to internal causes, noth- 
ing you apply to the surface can be expected to remedy 
the condition that caused them or prevent their recur- 
rence. For that, you should consult a physician. 
But even in cases of blemishes due to deep-seated physiological or emotional 
causes, Noxzema soothes and helps heal the irritated skin surface and helps 
prevent the spread of secondary infection.* 


Easy as falling off a log! Night and morning and 
before dates, follow this cleansing routine, developed 
by a skin spectalist: 

1. Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then dip 
wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash your 
face, using medicated Noxzema as if using soap and 
water. Notice how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and 
clean your skin looks! How wonderful it feels—not a 
bit dry or drawn. ; 
2. At bedtime, after washing face with Noxzema, 
smooth on a film of this cooling, soothing medicated 
cream and pat a little extra over any externally- 
caused blemishes to help heal them. It’s greaseless— 
doesn’t stain. No smeary face. No messy pillow! 


Generous trial offer! Get regular 40¢ size for only 
29¢ plus tax—at any drug or cosmetic counter. After you 
prove for yourself how Noxzema helps heal surface blem- 
ishes and helps keep your skin looking smooth and attrac- 
tive, you'll always want to buy the big thrifty 10 oz. jar— 
only 89¢ plus tax. 


P. S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different be- 
cause it’s medicated—that gives a clean, smooth shave 
even in cold water! The shave that relieves razor scrape 
and soreness . . . leaves your face feeling wonderfully 
smooth, comfortable. For your next shave, get Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream —tube or jar. eEzternally caused. 
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. SAY WHAT ~2 
YOU PLEASE ~ 


< 
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- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do. too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week. 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I am a junior at Moorestown Friends’ 
School, Moorestown, N. J. This is my 
second year at this school and in the 
United States. 

I enjoy World Week very much. It is 
the best magazine I have ever read in 
the U. S. A. The stories are understand- 
able, and one can learn much more from 
its few pages than from a whole news- 
paper 

Just one thing bothers me. In the 
Jan. 23 issue, you wrote about G. M 
Malenkov. All through the article you 
referred to the U. S. S. R. as “Russia.” 
But “Russia” is not the U.S. S. R. 





Now is the time to make 
sute of your position on the team for this 
season. Beat it down to your MacGregor Goldsmith 


dealer's right away and toke your pick of the “Big Leaguers.” 


Gite 
SS 


MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH Inc. 


CINCINNATI 


° NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 











You may wonder where I got this 
information. My father is a Russian who 
fought the Reds during the Russian 
Civil War (1918-1920). From him and 
from the Russian (non-Communistic) 
high school I attended in Germany, I 
know that there is a great difference 
between Russia and the U. S. S. R. 

The Russian people themselves use 
the name “Russia” to refer to this long- 
suffering country and her people. On 
the other hand, the U. S. S. R., Soviet 
Union, or Soviet Russia, refer to the 
present political status of Russia. 

The reason I trouble you with all this 
is that a lot of people, -especially in 
America, are confused and don’t under- 
stand the difference between Russia and 
the U. S. S. R. If people, and especially 
teen-agers, would try to understand 
Russia and her problems. her hopes for 
freedom and the possibility of it would 
be much nearer than they are now I am 
sure that we all want communism to be 
destroyed! 

Although a Slovak, I am a Russian 
Girl Scout; I understand and I like Rus- 
sia (not the U. S. S. R.)! 

Lydia Stefanov 
Moorestown (N. J.) Friends’ School 


As we explained on page 9 of our 
March 26 issue, the official name of the 
country which was formerly known as 
“Russia” is the “Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics.” Properly speaking, Rus- 
sia (the “Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic”) is only one of the 16 
Union Republics of the U. S. S. R. How- 
ever, in popular speech and newspaper 
articles, “Russia” is often used in place 
of the long official name of the U. S. 
S. R.—just as we often say “Britain,” 
when we mean the nation officially 
called “United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland.” 

Lydia has also submitted to World 
Week a crossword puzzle which includes 
foreign language words from seven lan- 
guages. You'll find it on page 26. 

—Editor 


Dear Editor: 
There was no crossword puzzle in 
the March 19 World Week. I want to 


| know why there wasn’t. I like the puz 


zles very much. They are one of the 


| best features in the magazine. 


Deanie Floch 
Deer Park (Wash.) Grade School 


On March 19 we brought you a 
special issue on distribution. In order to 
present a full and rounded picture ‘of 
our distribution system, we had to cur- 
tail a few of our regular features. This 
was the only issue this year in which we 
did not print a puzzle, however. Cross- 
word puzzles will appear as usual in 
future issues. The one for this week is 
on page 26. 
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The Short Straw 


The gang agreed that drawing straws 
was the only way to determine who Was 
going to do K. P. duty after the “Y” 
banquet. Chuck and Harry were among 
those who drew short straws. “Ugh,” 
groaned Chuck, “I hate dish-washing.” 

“Me, too!” agreed Harry. “But I have 
a way to avoid such things. It works at 
home, and it'll work at the ‘Y,’ too. All 
we have to do is to break a dish or two— 
and you'll see how quickly we're re- 
placed!” 

oO o c 

1. If you were Chuck, would you fall 
in with Harry’s scheme? If so, why? 
Because you'd be curious to see if it 
really “works”? Because drawing straws 
is a poor way to distribute unpleasant 
chores anvway P Bec ause no one can do 
a good job of anything he doesn’t really 
want to do? Because people who do the 
“dirty work” never get any credit for it? 

2. Is there any advantage to you in 
following through on an unpleasant 
job? Are you likely to be considered a 
“sucker”? Or does doing such a job help 
you to gain a reputation for being de- 
pendable? Does such a reputation help 
you" get more responsible jobs—or just 
more unpleasant ones? How important 


























is your own feeling of self-respect— 
which comes from doing what is ex- 
pected of you? 

3. What should you do if you're 
asked (or assigned) to do an unpleasant 
job? Shirk it altogether? Do it so care- 
lessly that you're certain you'll never be 
asked to do it again? Do the job quick- 
ly, cheerfully, and thoroughly because 
you realize that it’s “your turn” now, 
and that it will be someone else’s turn 
next time? Suppose you're always 
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“stuck” with unpleasant jobs at home, 
or at school, or in a club. What would 
you do then? Would you shirk them— 
speak sharply to the proper person—or 
suggest some fairer system for the dis- 
tribution of jobs? 

4. One teen-age boy who tried the 
“broken dish” strategy rarely breaks one 
now. His parents require him to pay for 
each dish he breaks in excess of one a 
month. What do you think of this 
policy? 








Lucille Burke’s 


Business Ofhce 


position of 


Lucille’s just been promoted! In high school she 
gave a lot of thought to her tomorrow, knew she'd 
have a chance to advance in the telephone company 


She started as a Teller, taking care of people who 
came in to pay their bills. In her new, responsible 
iz ice Representative, she'll be helping 

people with all their telephone problems 


She's proud to be part of an interesting, important 
business like the telephone company. Why not give 
a thought today to a telephone job tomorrow? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


*The new telephone company film, “A Thought for Tomorrow,” is 
being shown in mony high schools this year. Seen if yet? 





Cm me me me me we ee we ae ae es ee 


You'll find it’s 
right up to par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 


Zhy 


UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made... with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 


Your leading Typewriter Deoler, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low os $1 @ week. 
—_—_ 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 


1952 Predictions: 


and Giants! 


HE little white cloud that cried must 

have been watching me the past two 
weeks. I’ve been a pitiful sight huddled 
over my typewriter trying to dope out 
the 1952 baseball race. 

What a headache! Think of all the 
factors to weigh—fielding, pitching, hit- 
ting, speed, spirit, etc. These and a 
million other factors can drive you 
crazy. 

Me? I've been mumbling in my 
cereal for five years. That's how long 
| I’ve been in’ the predicting business. 
But since I’ve picked six out of the 
| past ten winners, my boss refuses to let 
. it’s back to the crystal 





}me quit. So.. 
ball. 

In the American League, I see red— 
Indians. Their 1952 destiny rests on 
one knee—Luke Easter’s. It’s no secret 
that big Luke played on one leg in 
1951. With two sound legs, he can be- 
come the league’s top slugger. 

Doby and Rosen ought to snap back 
after poor seasons. And with the great- 
est pitching staff in baseball—Lemon, 
| Feller, Garcia, Wynn, Brissie, Gromek, 
| and a terrific prospect, Sam Jones—the 
| Indians ought to make it. 
| It’s murder to slight the Yankees. 
| Here’s a club that’s won three straight 
| world series. They're great. But too 
| many of their key men have reached 
| the dangerous age. One mishap to Riz- 

zuto, Lopat, Raschi, or Reynolds—aging 
veterans all—and the Yank chances will 
go flooey. 
With Joe DiMaggio «retired and 
Bobby Brown and Jerry Coleman head- 
{ed for the service, the Yankees will 
have to depend on youngsters. They 
have a great crop in Mantle, Cerv, Jen- 
| sen, and Carey. But if there’s one thing 
| I've learned, it’s never to depend on 
rookies. So it’s the Indians for me. 
Some of the experts are picking the 
up-and-coming White Sox for first. I 
can't see them any better than third. 
Their outfield is weak and their pitch- 
ing, though sound, isn’t really top- 
flight. 
The key to their chances is Hee Ro- 





driguez, a sparkling third-baseman 
bought from Montreal. If he can re- 
lease Minny Minoso for regular out- 
field duty, the White Sox will give the 
Indians and Yankees a real hard time. 

Detroit, with their superb right- 
hander, Art Houtteman, back from the 
service, should have enough to make 
the first division. The Tiger infield, ex- 
cept for George Kell, is weak. The out- 
field is a question mark. Hoot Evers 
had a terrible 1951 season, and Vic 
Wertz was a disappointment, too. But 
both ought to come back. If they don’t, 
the Tigers should wind up behind the 
Red Sox—unless rookie Russ Sullivan, 
a .341 hitter with Toledo, takes up the 
slack. 

The Red Sox are sad—with or with- 
out Ted Williams. Too many ptima 
donnas. The real pro of the club, Bobby 
Doerr, has retired, and such key men 
as Dom DiMaggio and Johnny Pesky 
are in their mid-thirties. If Walt Dropo 
can make a hitting comeback, the Sox 
might make a fight for third. But I can’t 
see them finishing any higher. They 
boast only two pitchers of demonstrated 
class—Parnell and Kinder. The rookie 
to watch is Jim Piersall, a lyhawk who 
batted .346 at Birmingham. 

There’s a new spirit in St. Louis, and 
I like it. Great things are expected of 
Jim Rivera, Bob Nieman, George 
Schmees, and Frank Saucier—all of 
whom murdered the ball in the minor 
leagues. Marty Marion is expected to 
keep the infield together. But who— 


besides Ned Garver and _ possibly 





PICKING THE WINNERS 


American League National League 
Cleveland New York 
New York Brooklyn 
Chicago St. Louis 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Boston Boston 
St. Louis Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Washington Chicago 














Tommy Byrne—will carry the pitching 
load? 

And so we come to the National 
League and, oh, brother, how can you 
figure this one? The Giants or the 
Dodgers? The Giants have-the pitchers, 
two sluggers in Irvin and Thomson, and 
two steady hitters in Dark and Lock- 
man. But they’ve lost Stanky and Mays. 

Stanky not only was the glue of the 
infiéld, but he got on base 260 times. 
Mavs was the league’s rookie of the 
year—a great fielder, thrower, runner, 
and long-ball hitter. Can they be re- 
placed? The answer is no. 

The Dodgers, of course, are loaded 
with hitters and fielders. But their 
workhorse pitcher, Don Newcombe, has 
been drafted, leaving only one pitching 
ace, Preacher Roe. I don’t like the 
looks of the rest of the staff, though 
Clem Labine may surprise. 

So I'll stick with the champions, the 
team with the greatest pitchers—the 
Giants. The New York nine has the 
spirit, the remembrance of that great 
stretch drive last season (they won 40 
of their last 48 games) going for them. 
The Dodgers have to forget how they 
blew a 13% game lead between August 
11 and October 3. 

St. Louis ought to hold on to third 
place. They still have three great stars 
in Musial, Schoendienst, and Slaughter; 
and their pitching is intriguing. 

Two brilliant prospects might make 
it this year—“Vinegar Bend” Mizell, up 
from the Texas League with 257 strike- 
outs and a 1.96 earned-run average; 
and Willard Schmidt, fresh from Omaha 
where he whiffed 202 men and yielded 
just 2.11 runs per game. If both Mizell 


and Schmidt come though, the Cards | 


might go all the way. 

The Phillies, with pitcher Curt Sim 
mons, back from the war, ought to 
bounce back into the first division. The 
pitching is top drawer with Robin Rob- 
erts, Bubba Church, Howie Fox, and 
Co. Hitting is the team’s main trouble 
If Del Ennis, who flopped last year 
can supply his old power, the Phillies 
night be pennant contenders 

The Braves can pufa pretty good 
hitting team on the field. But outside 
of the brilliant Warren Spahn and Vern 
Bickford, the pitching is nowhere. Two 
slugging rookies might give the team 
a big lift. George Crowe blasted 24 
homers and hit .339 at Milwaukee last 
season, while Eddie Mathews walloped 
32 homers at Atlanta 

Cincinnati has great pitching but no 
hitting. Pittsburgh is still a few years 
away, while the Cubs just haven't 
got it. 

So, very shakily and timidly, I say 
it'll be the Indians and the Giants in 
the next world series. 

Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


CONDUCTED THROUGH SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


FIRST PRIZE $35.% 


ROBERT HUDSPETH 3107 2eth St., tubbock, Texas 


SECOND PRIZE $25” 


SUZANNE BASHARA 
407 First St., Bismorck, N. Dokote 


THIRD PRIZE $15” 


MYRNA BLOOM 
Maple Terrace, Monsey, New York 


3 WINNERS FOURTH PRIZE $10 each 


LEE WAYNE 
2244 McKinley St., Berkeley, Calif. 


WADE HAMPTON Ili 
3848 Fifth Ave., Port Arthur, Tex. 


GLORIA CORDOVA, 947 Nickerson Ave., Trinidad, Colo. 


5 WINNERS FIFTH PRIZE $5 each 


DIXIE R. BAUGHMAN 
Orenco, Oregon 


MALCOLM MAGOVERN, JR. 
166 Church St., Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 


SHIRLEY AUDREY FRIEND 
Accident, Md. 


PATRICIA GROSS 
559 Winslow Ave., St. Paw! 7, Minn 


MILEO ELLISON, 14 Ann St., Monticello, N. Y. 


20 WINNERS SIXTH PRIZE $1 each 


WILLIAM QUINTON MATSON 
Route 1, Box 4284, Issaquah, Wash 
JOE HEMSKY, JR. 
1122 Mulberry, Mt. Cormel, ill 
JUDY RENOUF 
23 Eagle St., Rochester 8, N. Y. 
ROBERTA REED 
Springwoter, N. Y. 
MARGARET BAILEY REDMORE 
5801 W. 89th St., Ook Lown, lil. 
TRUDY DECKER 
1656 Albany St., Ferndale 20, Mich 
PATRICIA McBETH 
258 N. Shore Drive, Lima, Ohio 
CONNIE DeLUCA 
7030 Uplond St., Pittsburgh 8, Pa 
JOANNE MYERS _ 
3436 Cajon Bivd., San Bernardino, Calif. 
KAY KEMPHERT 
908 State St., Lemont, Ill. 


BETTY McKELVIE 
14065 £&. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit § Mich. 
BILLY ANDERS 
Route 4, Box 9, Summit, Mississippl 
ARLLYS ALLISON 
115 Ave D, West, Bismarck, N. Dokota 
CAROLE BRETTHAUER 
1071 £. Ook, Hillsboro, Oregon 
JAY DECKER 
1611 Leighton Bivd., Miles City, Mont. 
JULIA BROWN 
4971A Pernod, St. Lovis, Me. 
GUY C. WHITE 
26 Anderson Ave., West Haven, Conn. 
NANCY STUHR 
5 Gadsden St., Charleston, S$. C. 
CLEATA IRENE COLEMAN 
Route 4, Box 170, Jefferson, Tex. 
CLAUDE WILEY 
3708 Webberville Road, Austin, Tex. 


The 200 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS piasters not & chocolate ce. 





More athletes have worn 
Bike Athletic Supporters 
than any other brand 


Take a tip from big leaguers. 
Never engage in any sport with- 
out protection of a supporter. 
Get the reliable protection of 
a Bike Athletic Supporter, 
just as leading athletes do. No 
matter your sport, there's a 
Bike support that’s right. So 
play—buc play safe. Wear 
Bike! At athletic goods stores 
everywhere. 


BIKE WEB 
COMPANY 








‘America Is Great’’ 
Contest Closes April 21 


If you were born after April 
21, 1935, you are eligible to enter 
the “America Is Great” contest 
for a $4,000 college scholarship, 
an all-expense tour of the United 
States, and other prizes includ- 
ing Brownie movie cameras and 
Kodascope projectors as second 
prizes, All you have to do to en- 
ter is to complete the statement 
“America is great because ——” 
in 50 words or less, and mail it 
to “America Is Great,” Box 750, 
Minneapolis, Minn., before mid- 
night April 21, 1952. The contest 
is sponsored by General Mills, 
Inc. See full page advertisement 
in your April 2nd copy of this 
magazine. 
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No, Not That! 


An old man heard about some pills 
which would restore his youth. He 
bought a box, but instead of taking one 
pill every day, he swallowed all of them 
just before going to bed 

The next morning the family had 
trouble in awakening the old man. At 
last he rolled over and rubbed his eyes. 

“All right; all right,” he grumbled, 
“Tll get up, but I won't go to school.” 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Mislaid 

The absent-minded professor was 
having a physical exam. “Stick out your 
tongue,” ordered the doctor, “and say 
‘ah’!” 

“Ah,” said the professor. 

“It looks all right,” nodded the M.D., 
“but why the postage stamp?” 

“Oh-ho,” said the professor. “So that’s 


where I left it!” 
. The Los Angeles Schoo! Journal 


Information, Please 


A lady phoned the fishing tackle de- 
partment of the store. 

Lady: “Do you know a word mean- 
ing a fishing basket?” 

Clerk: “You must mean a ‘creel.’” 

Lady: “Oh, thank you. That’s just 
the word I needed to complete my 


cross-word puzzle!” 
Quote 


To the Point 


The English teacher asked her stu- 
dents to write a paragraph on the topic, 
“The Most Beautiful Thing in the 
World.” Later she noticed that Johnny 
was sleeping in the back row. 

The teacher hurried back to John- 
ny’s desk and glanced at his paper. 
Johnny had written: “My girl—too 
beautiful for words.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


Pardon Me! 


Lowell Thomas tells how embar- 
rassed he was one day at a showing of 
one of his newsreels. He had done the 
commentary on a scene in one of our 
Navy yards and also on a scene that 
showed a well-known society woman 
at the races. Somehow, the sound tracks 
got mixed up. The picture of the so- 
ciety woman flashed on the screen and 
Lowell Thomas’ voice boomed out! 
“This old battleship will soon be hauled 


into dry-dock for repairs.” 
Digest 


Sticky 


Heywood Broun, famous newspaper- 
man, was once introduced to an audi- 
ence by a local politician. The politician 
took twenty minutes to tell how famous 
Broun was. Broun finally arose, smiled, 
and said, “Ladies and gentlemen, now I 
know how a pancake feels when they 
pour syrup on it.” 


Bennett Cerf 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WA Tops, don't miss i“ Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money 

Drama: 4“ Navajo. “/4r Viva 
Zapata! ~The River. eee Bright 
Victory. “The Whistle at Eaton 
Falls. The Greatest Show on Earth. 
wr rFive Fingers. “Decision Before 
Dawn. ##Tom Brown's School Days. 
wvwThe Red Badge of Courage. Mv” 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. “##The 
Browning Version. “The Pride of 
St. Louis. #Bend of the River. “Quo 
Vadis. “The Light Touch. “The 
Family Secret. “The Well. “#Sub- 
marine Command. “Across the Wide Mis- 
souri. “The Wild North. “The African 
Queen. 

Comedy: “The Model and the Mar- 
riage Broker. “The Lavender Hill 
Mob. “#Elopement. “Finders Keepers. 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 
“vrI'l See You in My Dreams. 


Anything for a Laugh 





Answers te April 2nd puzzle 
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50% COMMISSION... 


For ue: ‘the Journal of Education to your 
a. nt fF 
azine for schoo] 


Journal is a good magazine for good sch: 
workers. Lively! Readable! Practical! And the 
money will be good for you! 
More information on request 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
73 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 

















SENIORS «. po ae an ng 
os ogg line of Modern 


‘GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission. 
Free & each order. 





Study Hall Stupes 


By Arvid K. Stock 


“Lunch-hour” Lanny 


Funny That Way 


A school advertised: “Short course in 
accounting for women.” 

The next day a note reached the 
school's principal. It read: “There’s NO 


accounting for women.” 
Voteeways 


What Was That? 


A Senator making his usual airplane 
flight was about to sit down on his seat 
when he jumped up and said, “Ouch, 
who put that tack there?” 

“That was no tack,” replied the stéw- 
ardess, “we're flying low and that was 


the Washington Monument.” 
Link 


What a Line! 


Lots of men have pet names for their 
wives. A Chicago lawyer sometimes -re- 
fers to his as “the Secretary of 
War.” This is meant to be funny, of 
course, and everyone in the law office 
understands—all but the new secretary. 

Recently the lawyer wished to call his 
home. “Get me the War Department on 
the phorie,” he told the new secretary. 

A few minutes later, the secretary 
tapped on his office door. “Washington,” 


she said, “is on the line, sir. 
Milwaukee Journal 


wite 


Slips 

The following appeared in the Utica 
(N. Y.) Press 

“Wednesday evening the Junior Class 
will present the three-act confedy, All 
Gummed Up. Mrs. Ella Terwilliger is 
faulty advisor of the class.” 

And this was in the Kansas City Star: 

“Requesting the Legislature to do 
away with the charters of fourteen med- 
ical schools which no longer exist, doc- 
tors explained that one student tried to 
enroll in the Berkshire Medical College 
seventy-five years after it closed its 
odors.” 


Chopsticks 

“How did you like those Chinese 
back-scratchers I brought you?” 

“Is that what they were? Chinese 
back-scratchers? My wife’s been making 
me eat salad with them!” 

Volceways 


One for the Birds 


A small boy came home from school 
one day and proudly held out a new 
book that he said he won in biology 
class. 

Mother: “How did you do that?” 

Boy: “Miss Smith asked how many 
legs an ostrich has and I said three.” 

Mother: “But an ostrich has only two 
legs.” 

Boy: “Well, all of the rest of the class 
said four.” 

Michigan Edueation Journa! 


High Prices 


Man (to waiter): “It's tough paying 

$1.00 for a steak.” 
Waiter: “It's tougher if you pay 75¢.” 
Barbara Weike. Tripoli (Iowa) Public School 


Oh, Nol 
A tourist visited Kona on the Island 
of Hawaii. He felt sure he was in a 
place never touched by civilization. 
Finally he came to a small seaside 
village where he saw a tame mynah 
bird. é 
“What's the bird’s name?” he asked. 
“Myrna Loy,” he was told. 
Exchange 
Bad Actor 
Two modern little girls coming from 
Sunday school were discussing the les- 
son. 
“Do you believe there is a devil?” 
asked one. 
“No,” said the other, “of course not. 
It's just like Santa Claus—he’s your 
father.” 


Quote 


Noble Rank 
Visitor: “And I suppose your baby 
brother is the ‘King of the Family.’” 
Jimmy: “Oh, no, he’s only the ‘Prince 
of Wails.’” 








wis ims lung 
Se ules AND ‘L4ccetos 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





WALLET SIZE 


PT EOTOS 


FROM YOUR GRADUATION PORTRAIT 


GIFT FOTOS, Box 2-C, 


Gift Fotos. I enclose $ 
which you will return unharmed. My money back if I'm not 


Please send me. 


Just think! Less than five cents each for 
lovely photos of you. Convenient wallet 
size — just right for giving or exchanging 
— for friends, classmates, relatives. 
Required weight for college, passport, 
employment or other applications. 

Mail Money-Back Coupon New 

’ For 25 Gift Fotos from one pose, just 
mail finished graduation picture or glossy 
print or negative with a dollar enclosed. 

Sold only In units of 25 from one pose. 


Braintree 84, Mass. 
. and picture or negative 








Pictures ahead ! a senincn cones: 


It means swell pictures ahead—of friends, of trips, of your family. And it's 
great fun to be the "picture taker.” Nowadays its easy to get fine 
snaps indoors or out, in black-and-white and in full color. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Kodak Film America’s favorite by far 


—the film in the familiar yellow box. 





Off the Press 


The Voice of Asia, by James A. Miche- 
ner. Random House, N. Y. 338 pp., 
$3.50. 


Many gallons of printer's ink separate 
The Voice of Asia from The Future of 
the Social Studies, which James A. 
Michener edited for the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, in 1939. Since 
that time Mr. Michener’s experiences in 
World War II have been recounted in 
books, magazines, and on the Broadway 
stage. It seems, however, that the spirit 
of “South Pacific” has not been caught 
in Korea. Forty minutes after Michener 
landed there two enlisted men told him, 
“Sir, if you go home and write a musi- 
cal and call if South Korea, and put in 
pretty girls and singing men, we're 
going to bash your brains in.” Michener 
need have no fear, for not even Rodgers 
and Hammerstein could contrive a live- 
ly tune for the wasteland of Korea. 

In The Voice of Asia Michener seeks 
to arouse in Americans a realization that 
if we lose the good will of Asians we 
might as well resign from the world. 
The population potential alone has con- 
vinced Michener that we must not re- 
peat in India, Indonesia, and other 
Asiatic nations the mistakes we have 
made in China. His message, a personal 
one throughout, is imparted_through in- 
terviews with people great and small in 
Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Thailand, Indo-China, Burma, 
Pakistan, Korea, India, and Indonesia. 
Each of the interviews has the punch of 
a short story and the chapter is rounded 
off with Mr. Michener’s observations on 
the outlook for the country to which the 
person interviewed belongs. 

You are not likely to forget his talk 
with the new Japanese woman, or the 
Japanese soldier. His interview with 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. who advocates a 
fundamental revision of the Hindu law 
code, and subsequent interviews with 
opponents of Ambedkar suggest the 
willingness of Michener to see all sides 
of a question. 

Michener feels that we can still head 
off the inroads of communism in Asia, 
if we can convince Asians that we have 
spiritual values as well as material ac- 
complishments to show. He is convinced 
that we were right in fighting if Korea 
and regards as a myth the idea that we 
could not defeat China if necessary. 
War, however, he regards as the last 
alternative in our relations with Asia. 
It is clear that Michener is disturbed by 
what he found there. “Asians today,” he 
reports, “ridicule Americans and re- 
member the English as fairly decent 
men.” But Michener thinks we have a 
second chance 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Suggested Lesson Plan 


for Engineering Tomorrow 


(pp. 17-20) 


Aims 


To interest qualified students in ca- 
reers in engineering so that they will 
take the required high school courses 
to qualify them for entrance in accred- 
ited engineering schools. 


Student Activities 


1. Read “Engineering Tomorrow” 
carefully. As you read, ask yourself: 
What are the qualifications for careers 
in engineering? How well do I meet 
these qualifications? What part do en- 
gineers play in industry? Would I find 
an engineering career exciting? What 
high school courses should I take if I 
want to become an engineer? What col- 
lege courses? What are the opportunities 
for young people in engineering? 

2. Name the group classifications of 
engineers and describe the work of 
each group. 

8. Explain how the work of an engi- 
neer is different from that of a scientist. 

4. Name some of the leading prod- 
nets developed by GE engineers. 

5. Name various branches of an in- 
dustry (production, advertising. sales, 
etc.) where engineers are needed. What 
opportunities are there for engineers to 
become company executives? Why do 
engineers make good executives? 

6. Describe a typical engineer. (Base 
your description on the text on page 18. 
If there’s an engineer living in your 
community, arrange an interview with 
him.) 

7. If a teen-ager is planning to be- 
come an engineer, what courses should 
he take in high school? In college? Why 


are math and science courses especially - 


important for engineers? English? Why 
is it wise for a future engineer to take 
some courses in social studies and lan- 
guages? How. does participation in 
school sports and club work help the 
future engineer? 

8. Explain why there is such a short 
age of young engineers in the U. S. to- 
day. Why is the need for engineers 
growing so rapidly? How does the pay 
for engineers compare with that of 
other professions? 

9. How do GE and other compa- 
nies help beginning engineers to find 
the careers where they will be most 
happy and most successful? 

10. Namelocal or near-by industries 
which employ engineers. If possible, ar- 
range to visit one of these indystries so 
that you can see engineers on the job. 


Ask them about opportunities in the 
field. Report to the class your findings. 

11. If you're interested in an engi- 
neering career, ask your school librarian 
for magazine articles, pamphlets. and 
books which discuss careers in engi- 
neering. Perhaps you can receive book 
report credit for some of this reading. 
Also, ask your librarian for college cata- 
logues from colleges and universities 
which have accredited schools of engi- 
neering. Study these catalogues to see if 
the college work might interest you. 

Ask your math and science teachers 
if they know any of their former stu- 
dents who are now studying in schools 
of engineering. Arrange to talk to these 
students when they are home on vaca- 
tion. 


Free Materials 


Teachers may obtain a free set of il- 
lustrated materials on engineering, elec- 
tricity, and other topics reJated to the 
General Electric Company by address- 
ing a postal card to Dept. 6-221, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Be sure to state the number of 
students to whom you wish to distrib- 
ute the materials. 





Teachers: Write a Letter 
Describing Class Use of 
“Engineering Tomorrow” 
Three top prizes of $25 and five 
second prizes of $10 (in cash) will 
be awarded teachers who, in let- 
ters to the Executive Editor of this 
magazine, give the best suggestions 
for class use of the four-page unit, 
“Engineering Tomorrow,” included 
in this issue. Letters will be judged 
by the editors of Scholastic Maga- 
zines on the practicability of the 
method used and the clarity and 
detail with which it is expliined. 
Simply write the explanation, as 4 
letter to the editors so that they 
may get a clear picture of how your 
class worked with this interesting 
material. Length’ of the letter will 
not be a’factor in the judging. Let- 
ters need not be typewritten. Send 
them to: Executive Editor’ Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. Deadline: 
Midnight, May 4, 1952, at your 
local post office. All letters will be 
acknowledged, and the winners 
notified before May 15, 1952. 
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GLAD | REMEMBERED ~~ 
TO SEND IN MY 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
RENEWAL — NOW | KNOW 

A FULL CLASSROOM SET 

OF THE FIRST ISSUE 

IN SEPTEMBER WILL 

BE RESERVED FOR ME 





A renewal order card has recenily been 
mailed to you. Early return will be 

much appreciated. Remember, you won’t 
be billed until Fall, and your order can 
be revised after school starts. 


Many thanks for your cooperation, 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 














Disney Film for Schools 


ALT DISNEY is a remarkable fel- 
low. This week I saw a preview of 
his newest and freshest film idea. It is 
entertaining, informative, and delight- 


| ful. It is free te schools. 


The Riddle of Robin Hood is the title 


| of this new Disney “short.” It is a 15- 
| minute 16mm. biography of the making 


of Disney's made-in-England _ techni- 


| color feature film The Story of Robin 


Hood to be released in July. Don’t ex- 
pect Disney animation when vou see 


| Rohin Hood this summer. Flesh-and- 


blood English actors made this film in 
Sherwood Forest and near London. 
Now, to return to The Riddle. This is 


| no usual “trailer” making a quick pitch 
| for a forthcoming film. It takes you step 
| by step through the making of Robin 
| Hood—research, planning, rehearsing, 
| set construction, and shooting. 


First the film narrative reports on the 


| search for the illusive Robin—through 
| old records, accounts by early writers, 


ballads, and ancient archives. 

Later the film takes you to the art 
director, Carmen Dillon, planning sets 
and costumes. The Riddle now turns to 


| the actors. You see the selection of Joan 
| Rice to be the Maid Marian, and Rich- 
| ard Todd (Robin Hood) learning how 


to use the quarter staff. 
Walt Disney breaks with Hollywood 


| tradition to take you behind the scenes 
| as shooting gets under way. Extras col- 
| lect their costumes and weapons and 


stagger away under the burden. You see 
minstrel Allan-a-Dale, strumming his 
guitar as he sings the ballads. 

Walt Disney printed a limited num- 


| ber of 16mm. prints of The Riddle of 


Robin Hood for loan to schools. Act 
quickly because they are much in de- 
mand. Address your request for a free 
loan to Walt Disney Productions, 1270 
Ave. of Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 

—WiiuiiaM D. BouTwe.Li 


Walt Disney (center) has made a new 
16mm. film free for schools. Beside him are 
Robin Hood stars Richard Todd, Joan Rice. 





